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on This Year’s Decisions 


™ ALLING the European Recovery Pro- 
C gram “the most far-reaching under- 
taking for peace in the history of the 
United States,” Secretary of Commerce 
Averell Harriman, in a speech before the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
said, “this new year 1948 will, I believe, 
stand in history as a year of decision for 
the American people. 

“In the months ahead we will either 
face squarely our problems at home and 
abroad or seek to escape the issues 
through halfway and_e short-sighted 
measures. Without meaning to exag- 
gerate the situation confronting us, I 
believe the course we choose will deter- 
mine whether this Nation is about to set 
forth on a new period of advance in its 
historical development or whether it 
shall start on a path toward mounting 
difficulties at home and abroad. 

“The problem at home is whether we 
will deal effectively with inflationary 
forces that threaten our economic sta- 
bility, or whether we will let these in- 
flationary forces run their course and 
carry us on a ride to economic disaster. 

“The world problem is whether we will 
take a hand in sustaining those free in- 
stitutions developed by man’s struggles 
over Many centuries, or whether we will 
turn our backs and permit a new aggres- 
sive force to destroy them and establish 
in their place totalitarian dictatorship. 
The survival of free institutions is in- 
separably linked with the survival of our 
own way of life. The greatest assurance 
of peace comes when governments are 
in the control of the people. Likewise, 
the greatest danger to peace comes when 
there is dictatorship and the people have 
no voice in government decisions. 


“To Take Positive Action” 


“The European Recovery Program now 
before the people of the United States 
and the Congress gives us the opportunity 
to take bold and positive action in co- 
operation with the people of Europe in 
achieving our mutual goals of peace and 
freedom. 

“The 270,000,000 people of Western 
Europe are among the most talented, in- 
dustrious, and freedom-loving people in 
the world. The war took a staggering 
toll of life and property in those coun- 
tries. We have come to appreciate the 
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Are a Challenge to Our Fitness To Survive’’ 


Digest of Remarks of W. AVERELL Harriman, Secretary of Commerce, to the 
National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, Chicago, Ill., January 6, 1948 


full magnitude of the devastation and 
dislocations as the task of rebuilding has 
revealed it. 

“In spite of the physical obstacles and 
determined efforts of the Communists to 
block recovery, real progress has been 
made. Industrial production in most of 
the countries has been lifted virtually to 
prewar levels. But the blizzards of last 
winter and the tragic crop failure of this 
past year have caused a serious setback. 
Careful analysis now shows that re- 
sources have been so depleted that re- 
covery is impossible without help from 
the outside. Because of our enormous 
productivity and because we were spared 
damage during the war, we are the only 
people able to provide the necessary as- 
sistance. 

“Following Secretary Marshall’s sug- 
gestion, 16 nations of Western Europe 
met in Paris last summer to draft plans 
for their own recovery. The program de- 
veloped by them was based on the con- 
cept of self-help and mutual help and the 
recognition that their recovery lies pri- 
marily in their own hands. They have 
asked us to provide them not simply with 
immediate relief in the form of food and 
fuel, but also with some of the tools and 
raw materials they lack to become self- 
supporting. Certain equipment for fac- 
tories and farms is needed to maintain 
and expand production in agriculture 
and industry. Our help will provide the 
margin needed for their continued prog- 
ress toward recovery. Without their 
fullest efforts to increase their own pro- 
duction and stabilize their currencies, 
anything we might provide would be of 
little avail. 


“Plans Leave Door Open” 


“The recovery plans leave the door 
open for the participation of other Euro- 
pean nations who genuinely want to join 
in the cooperative effort. Unfortunately, 
not only have the Soviets refused to par- 
ticipate and prevented others from join- 
ing the cooperative effort of the 16 na- 
tions, but they have publicly expressed 
their determined opposition to its suc- 
cess. Zhdanov, one of the Soviet leaders, 
stated as early as September of last year 
that the Soviet Union ‘will bend every 
effort in order that this plan be doomed 
to failure.’ Communist leaders in other 


countries have obediently fallen in line. 
They clearly recognize that inasmuch as 
their opportunity for seizing power exists 
only where there is economic chaos and 
hunger, their aggressive program for 
taking over the governments of Europe 
will be blocked by recovery. 

“In spite of this opposition, we must 
work with those governments which have 
similar objectives to our own, Appease- 
ment did not work at Munich; it will not 
work now. But as I have pointed out, 
the recovery plan leaves the door open 
for those who genuinely want to join the 
cooperative effort. We must ever keep 
that door open. 

“The concept of mutual help and self- 
help as a basic approach to the problem 
of world recovery has, I believe, the gen- 
eral approval of the vast majority of 
Americans. If put into effect in sub- 
stantially the scope and manner now 
proposed, the European Recovery Pro- 
gram will be the most far-reaching un- 
dertaking for peace in our history. Dis- 
cussion now seems to center on whether 
we are prepared to meet the needs of the 
situation adequately. It would be reck- 
less and foolhardy if we were to attempt 
this task so vital to our security and 
welfare half-heartedly and with inade- 
quate backing.” 


“Greatest Problem is Food”’ 


Mr. Harriman pointed out that “the 
greatest problem is that of food—not 
only to alleviate hunger but to give 
strength and vitality to workers to carry 
on and expand production. The prob- 
lem has two aspects: alleviating the im- 
mediate shortage, and providing ade- 
quate long-range supply. 

“The short-term problem—the food 
shortage of this winter—grows largely 
out of the crop failure which the Conti- 
nent suffered in 1947. The available 
world food supply is not sufficient to pro- 
vide adequate diets for the people of 
Europe. Meeting the situation will re- 
quire the fullest American participation. 

“But even beyond the critical situation 
of this year, all reports indicate that the 
world with its increased population will 
be short of food for some time to come. 
The 16 European nations which met in 
Paris laid out an ambitious program of 

(Continued on p. 32) 





Benelux Concessions Under General 
Agreement on larifts and Trade 


By R. P. Donocu, European Division, Office of International Trade. 
Department of Commerce 


N JANUARY 1, 1948, the existing 
customs tariffs of the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union and of the Neth- 
erlands were superseded by a joint tariff, 
the so-called “Benelux” Customs Union 
Tariff, which, as amended by the Geneva 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
will apply to imports into all three coun- 
tries from outside sources, while imports 
into each of the three countries from the 
other two will be exempt from customs 
duties. Other charges and controls will 
still be applied on the common frontier, 
however. 


What Area Means to U. S. Trade 


The removal of the tariff barrier be- 
tween the Economic Union and the 
Netherlands greatly expands the area 
within which commerce can move with- 
out tariff hindrance. This should, of 
itself, promote increased trade within 
the territory concerned and, as a nat- 
ural consequence, with outside countries 
as well. Other steps contemplated for 
early accomplishment, such as the co- 
ordination of excise taxes in the Benelux 
area, the eventual removal of nontariff 
controls on trade therein, and the ulti- 
mate development of the new joint tariff 
regime into a complete economic union 
of the three countries concerned, hold 
great promise as aids to further height- 
ening of the economic importance of the 
Benelux countries. These developments 
should result in an even greater volume 
of foreign trade than the aggregate of 
that carried on by the three participants 
separately in prewar years. In this 
trade the United States will probably 
take a very prominent place. 

The three Benelux countries now have 
a population of more than 18,000,000. 
Their prewar average per capita foreign- 
trade index was very high, and they have 
highly developed and varied economies. 
Industry is particularly well developed 
in Belgium, but agriculture is by no 
means negligible, while in the Nether- 
lands agriculture is much more impor- 
tant than industry. In the latter coun- 
try a limited number of branches of in- 
dustry are large-scale by any standard, 
however, and every effort is being de- 
voted to a further expansion of industry. 
Luxembourg is principally agricultural, 
but has a very important steel produc- 
tion. 
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The agriculture of all three countries 
relies on large-scale imports of feed, fer- 
tilizer, and various other supplies to 
maintain production levels. Their in- 
dustries must import much of their base 
materials, either raw or semimanufac- 
tured (though coal, iron ore, and mate- 
rials for the food-processing industries 
are drawn in large part from domestic 
sources). Industrial equipment must 
also be imported to a large extent. As 
concerns finished consumers’ goods, 
there are few lines in which domestic 
production fully covers all phases of de- 
mand, and for most lines local produc- 
tion normally does not nearly suffice for 
home market needs. 

As a consequence, in the past the coun- 
tries comprising the Benelux metropoli- 
tan area (“metropolitan” meaning non- 
oversea) have consistently absorbed a 
large volume of diversified imports, rang- 
ing from food and raw materials to 
highly finished manufactures, and show 
every prospect of taking even larger 
quantities in the future. The relative 
importance of Benelux countries in world 
trade is obvious and is well illustrated 
historically by the fact that, in 1938, 
those countries accounted for 6 percent 
of total world imports. Only the United 
Kingdom, with a share of 19 percent of 
the total, and the United States, with a 
share of 9 percent thereof, preceded 
them in order of volume of imports. 

The United States has consistently 
maintained a very prominent position 
among the suppliers of the metropolitan 
area of the Benelux countries, and, with 
Germany no longer in a position to fur- 
nish many of the articles it previously 
supplied, as well as for other reasons, 
those countries should in future have 
even greater importance to United States 
exporters. On the basis of value of im- 
ports, the United States ranked fifth 
among suppliers of that area in 1936 and 
held third place in 1937, 1938, and 1939. 
In 1938 total imports into the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union were val- 
ued at $763,518,000, and the United 
States furnished $84,084,000 or 11 per- 
cent of this. Of the total, France sup- 
plied 14.6 percent, Germany 11.5 per- 
cent, and the Netherlands 9.2 percent. 
Total imports into the Netherlands 
amounted to $778,250,000 in 1938, with 
Germany supplying 21.3 percent, Bel- 


gium-Luxembourg 11.5 percent, and the 
United States 10.8 percent ‘or $84,367, 
000 worth). 


Joint Benelux Tariff ' 


The Benelux tariff closely follows the 
League of Nations Draft Customs No. 
menclature ‘(1937 edition) and has 99} 
item numbers, or, including subitems. 
2,440 separate specifications. Though 
simpler in structure than the somewhat 
similar former Belgo-Luxembourg tariff, 
which had 3,660 specifications, it appears 
to be much more precise, on the whole. 
It is far clearer than the Netherlands 
tariff, which, while it had only 160 tariff 
item numbers, was much subdivided and 
was modified to such a great extent by 
“Special Provisions” and the like that 
in reality it was of very complex struc- 
ture. Also, the new tariff is far better 
suited to modern conditions than the two 
tariffs it replaces, and these technica] 
features should in themselves constitute 
a benefit to import trade. 

The rates of the Netherlands tariff 
were for the most part ad valorem, while 
those of the Belgo-Luxembourg tariff 
were almost entirely on a specific basis, 
After careful weighing of the factors in- 
volved, the ad valorem principle has been 
adopted in the new tariff, specific rates 
heing used only for sugars, tobacco, cof- 
fee, tea, alcohol and alcoholic beverages, 
petroleum products, and a few other ar- 
ticles, principally derivatives of the fore- 
going, and for motion-picture films (ex- 
posed or developed). 

The determination of the actual rates 
of the new tariff proved to be a difficult 
problem. In principle, with some im- 
portant exceptions, the rates chosen are 
an average of the equivalent of the Belgo- 
Luxembourg specific rates (on the basis 
of 1939 values) and the Netherlands tar- 
iff rates. The resultant rates are not 
high, and their level will be lowered by 
the present agreement. It has been es- 
timated that, under the original Benelux 
schedule, from one-half to two-thirds of 
all imports would enter duty-free. The 
majority of rates range from 10 percent 
to 24 percent ad valorem and rates of 
4 percent and 6 percent are numerous. 
A few commodities are dutiable at 30 
percent, and one, cigarettes, has the 

See also FOREIGN WEEKLY of 
October 11, 1947 
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maximum rate of 45 percent. Techni- 
cal difficulties have thus far prevented 
a complete comparison between the rates 
of the two former tariffs and those of the 
joint tariff, because the differences in 
classification under the three schedules 
render such a comparison very intricate. 

As many of the Belgo-Luxembourg 
duties were established a number of years 
ago, their 1939 ad valorem equivalents no 
longer reflect the duty incidence orig- 
inally contemplated. In the Nether- 
lands a trend toward increased tariff 
protection has manifested itself since the 
early 1930's and the present desire to 
further industrialize that country doubt- 
less accentuated this tendency. Depre- 
ciation of the foreign-exchange value of 
the Belgian and the Netherlands cur- 
rencies, as well as the fiscal needs of the 
governments concerned, were also major 
questions which required consideration 
in establishing the new rates, while, on 
the other hand, the Belgian reluctance 
to increase living costs has exercised a 
restraining influence on the level of the 
new duties. 

Since liberation, many Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg duties have been suspended or col- 
lected at reduced rates, while in the Neth- 
erlands all import duties except those 
related to domestic excise taxes have 
been suspended. This abnormal situa- 
tion has been temporary, the Belgian 
Government having received authority 
to increase duty rates of the old tariff by 
the application of surtaxes, while the old 
Netherlands duties were suspended for 
a limited period only. Had the joint 
tariff not been adopted, the prewar rates 
of the two then-existing tariffs would 
have in no way limited eventual duty in- 
creases, particularly in view of the up- 
ward trend of world prices. 

The relationship of the duties of the 
Customs Union tariff and the duties col- 
lected under the old Netherlands tariff 
is extremely difficult to determine in 
detail, item by item. A summary exami- 
nation reveals that in many instances 
the Benelux rates are the same as those 
of the Netherlands tariff, while in some 
cases, largely commodities for further 
industrial processing, the new duties are 
lower than the old. Nevertheless, many 
rates of the Benelux schedule are higher 
than the corresponding Netherlands im- 
port duties, while many commodities for- 
merly duty-free are now dutiable. How- 
ever, the rates of the Netherlands tariff 
itself, despite increases in prewar years, 
were still relatively low, since a large 
part of the burden on imports into that 
country was in the form of supplemen- 
tary duties and fees, while quantitative 
restrictions also provided extensive pro- 
tection. 

The Benelux rates are estimated to 
average slightly higher than those of the 
Belgo-Luxembourg tariff, if no account 
be taken of the present decreased pur- 
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chasing power of the franc, but on a 
prewar basis the new rates average lower 
than those of the Belgo - Luxembourg 
tariff. It has been determined that, 
under the tariff of the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg Economic Union, the import duties 
collected in 1939 were equivalent to 
nearly 7 percent of the value of all im- 
ports, while, had the Benelux-Customs 
Union tariff been applied to those im- 
ports, the duties collected would have 
amounted to less than 6 percent of the 
value of such imports. As concerns du- 
tiable goods alone, the 1939 duties had 
an average ad valorem equivalent of 20 
percent, while the rates of the Customs 
Union tariff represent an average under 
16 percent of the value of 1939 imports 
of dutiable articles. 

It must be noted that, while customs 
duties are eliminated on the common 
Benelux frontier on January 1, 1948, for 
the time being the excise taxes of the 
individual countries, as well as other 
charges (such as turn-over taxes), and 
existing license, exchange, sanitary, and 
similar controls will continue to apply 
to their mutual trade, as well as to im- 
ports from outside the Benelux area, and, 
unless specifically provided otherwise, to 
imports from their oversea territories. 

The Benelux tariff applies only to im- 
ports into the metropolitan (non-over- 
sea) area of the parties to the customs 
convention. Imports into the Belgian 
Congo, Ruanda-Urundi, the Netherlands 
Indies, Curacao, and Surinam continue 
to be subject to the tariffs in force in 
these respective territories. Up to now, 
imports into the Belgo-Luxembourg Eco- 
nomic Union from Belgian oversea terri- 
tories have been duty-free, while imports 
into the Netherlands from its oversea ter- 
ritories have been subject to the same 
tariff treatment as imports from other 
sources. Under the Benelux regime, 
products to be specified, by the competent 
authorities, from any of these oversea 
territories may be admitted duty-free or 
at reduced rates into the Benelux metro- 
politan area, while products not so speci- 
fied will be dutiable at the rates of the 
tariff. 

It is expected that the concessions 
granted in the General Agreement on the 
tariffs of the Benelux oversea territories, 
which involve numerous items of interest 
to United States exporters, will be made 
effective prior to June 30, 1948. 


Concessions by Benelux 


In the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade, signed at Geneva on October 
30, 1947, more than 960 concessions, on 
the basis of the Benelux tariff, have been 
made to all signatories of that agreement, 
effective January 1, 1948. There are few 
of these concessions that will not benefit 
United States exporters to a greater or 
less extent. On 149 items duties are re- 


duced, duty-free treatment is bound on 
158 items, and duty status is bound on 
618 items. On the remaining items a 
variety of concessions, such as duty ceil- 
ings, are granted. 

On commodities of major interest to 
United States exporters, concessions have 
been made for 222 items, involving a 
much greater number of individual com- 
modities and representing a volume of 
imports into the Benelux metropolitan 
area valued in 1938 at approximately 
$84,000,000 (or about half of total im- 
ports of United States goods in that 
year). Concessions were also made on 
a number of items of slightly less, though 
still great, importance to the United 
States, which in 1938 represented addi- 
tional imports from this country valued 
at about $25,000,000. Thus, the conces- 
sions of the agreement on articles of 
prominence among Benelux imports 
from the United States cover trade esti- 
mated at about 66 percent of all imports 
from the United States into that area, 
on the basis of 1938 statistics. 

Available statistical material does not 
suffice for an estimate of the further 
benefits which will accrue from the 
agreement to United States exporters of 
less important articles, which have in the 
past been obtained from this country on 
a relatively small scale, individually, but 
which in the aggregate account for a 
very appreciable volume of trade. Simi- 
larly, there is no statistical basis for 
evaluating the future benefits of conces- 
sions on a number of recently developed 
products which did not enter into prewar 
commerce. 

Of the 222 concessions on products of 
major United States interest, the rates 
of the Benelux tariff have been reduced 
in 39 instances, duty exemption has been 
bound in 30 cases, and tariff rates have 
been bound at acceptable levels on 144 
items, while in 9 instances the conces- 
sions are without absolute effect on duty 
rates, but grant other benefits, such as 
assurance against duty preference to the 
products of oversea territories, limitation 
of the amount of a possible duty increase, 
and the like. 

The value of the customs duty conces- 
sions benefiting a number of agricultural 
and related products is greatly enhanced 
by concessions made in the matter of 
Netherlands monopoly duties and corre- 
sponding Belgo-Luxembourg charges on 
imports of such products. These mo- 
nopoly duties (formerly called “fees” or 
“charges”’) were a great handicap to 
prewar importation of a number of com- 
modities into the Netherlands, and in 
certain cases constituted a heavier bur- 
den than customs duties. In Belgium 
and Luxembourg, license fees, which ap- 
plied to a list of agricultural imports in 
prewar years, corresponded to Nether- 
lands monopoly import fees, and exemp- 
tion from or limitation of these charges 





is also guaranteed by the agreement for 


the products in question. Assurances 
against the reimposition or establish- 
ment of such duties have been granted 
on a total of 137 items, including 31 of 
major importance to the United States 
and 6 of a scarcely less degree of signifi- 
cance to this country. On 13 additional 
items, including 6 of considerable or of 
major importance to United States ex- 
porters, the maximum rates of such 
duties have been bound. As both Bel- 
gium-Luxembourg and the Netherlands 
find it necessary for the present to aid 
domestic agriculture, these monopoly 
duty concessions should prove to be of 
much worth. 

Assurances against the extension of 
customs duty preferences, benefiting 
products of the Benelux oversea terri- 
tories (to the possible detriment of im- 
ports of like products from the United 
States) or limiting the amount of such 
preference, have been given for 12 items, 
of which 8 are of major importance to 
the United States. In several cases these 
assurances accompany customs duty 
concessions, as added safeguards. 


Of Principal Interest to U. S. 


Apples and Pears, Fresh 


Although both Belgium and the Neth- 
erlands produce relatively important 
quantities of apples and pears, the pres- 
ent agreement contains valuable conces- 
sions on these fruits, which should 
greatly benefit United States exporters. 
The Benelux customs duty is reduced 
from 12 percent to 6 percent ad valorem 
for apples and pears imported during 
the period February 1 to May 31 of each 
year, and such imports will enjoy exemp- 
tion from monopoly duty in the Nether- 
lands and from the corresponding Belgo- 
Luxembourg charge during this period. 
For those imported at other times a ceil- 
ing of 20 percent ad valorem is estab- 
lished for customs duty and monopoly 
duty ‘or the corresponding Belgo-Lux- 
embourg charge), combined. 

The rates of the Belgo-Luxembourg 
tariff, in 1939 equivalents, ranged from 
12 percent to 37 percent on apples in 
boxes and barrels, and those on pears 
from 14 percent to 35 percent. The im- 
port duty on both apples and pears was 
12 percent ad valorem under the Nether- 
lands tariff, but in prewar years imports 
were subject to monopoly fees which 
ranged from 7 percent to 40 percent in ad 
valorem equivalent (in addition to cus- 
toms duty). The present agreement not 
only provides advantageous reductions in 
duties but simplifies tariff treatment as 
well. 


Oranges and Tangerines 


The agreement concessions on oranges 
and tangerines should prove valuable to 
United States exporters of these fruits. 
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The duty is reduced from 20 percent to 
15 percent ad valorem for the period 
March 1 to October 31 of each year and is 
bound against increase for the remainder 
of the year, while exemption from mo- 
nopoly duty or corresponding charge at 
all times is guaranteed. In addition, as- 
surance is given that no duty prefer- 
ence will be given to oranges and tan- 
gerines from the oversea territories of 
the Benelux countries during the period 
April 16 to October 14, while during the 
remainder of each year any such pref- 
erence duties must amount to at least 
one-half of the agreement rates to other 
sources. 

The duties on oranges and tangerines 
under the Belgo-Luxembourg tariff 
ranged from 20 percent to 34 percent in 
1939 ad valorem equivalent. The Neth- 
erlands tariff placed a duty of 13 per- 
cent ad valorem on them, and they were 
subject to a monopoly fee as well. 


Lemons and Grapefruit 


Under the agreement the Benelux im- 
port duty is reduced from 20 percent to 
15 percent ad valorem on lemons. On 
grapefruit the same reduction applies for 
the period April 16 to October 14, while 
the duty is reduced to 12 percent for the 
remainder of the year. The Belgo-Lux- 
embourg duty on lemons ranged from 20 
percent to 35 percent (1939 equivalents) 
and that of the Netherlands was 13 per- 
cent, to which a monopoly fee was added 
in prewar years. Grapefruit, if for in- 
dustrial processing, was duty-free under 
the Belgo-Luxembourg tariffs, but the 
duty on ordinary imports was equivalent 
to about 30 percent in 1939. The agree- 
ment guarantees against the imposition 
of monopoly duties or corresponding 
charges on both lemons and grapefruit 
and, as concerns grapefruit, gives the 
same assurances in the matter of pref- 
erential duties as are given for oranges 
and tangerines. 


Dried Fruits 


The agreement reduces the import 
duty on raisins from 20 percent to 15 
percent ad valorem and that on dried 
apples and pears, dried prunes, and dried 
fruits not elsewhere specified from 15 
percent to 12 percent, and also assures 
that no monopoly duty or corresponding 
charge will apply on imports of any of 
these products. 

The Belgo-Luxembourg duty on raisins 
was equivalent to 31 percent ad valorem 
on the bulk of imports from the United 
States in 1939; the Netherlands duty was 
12 percent ad valorem, but the monop- 
oly fee added about 6 percent to the 
duty burdenin prewar years. The Belgo- 
Luxembourg duty on prunes ranged from 
15 percent to 32 percent in 1939 ad 
valorem equivalents, while on prunes im- 
ported into the Netherlands the monop- 
oly fee was, in general, equivalent to 





more than the 12 percent ad valorem 
customs duty. 


Canned Fruits and the Like 


The Benelux import duty on preserve 
(principally canned) fruit, whole, jn 
quarters, or in pieces, has been bound 
against increase at 30 percent ad valorem 
for “packaged” articles (those in con. 
tainers of 1,200 grams or less, net 
weight) and at 15 percent if in larger 
containers. The provisions for the com- 
plementary duty on the content of addeq 
sugar (corresponding to the duty on 
sugar imported as such) are revised by 
the agreement, so that, while articles 
containing less than 10 percent of added 
sugars remain exempt from this duty, 
those containing from 10 percent to 30 
percent added sugars will be dutiable at 
30 percent of the duty applicable, at the 
time of their importation, to refined 
sugar, instead of at 50 percent of that 
duty, as originally contemplated in the 
Benelux tariff. (The duty on refined 
sugar under that tariff is 300 francs or 
18.16 guilders per 100 kilograms, net 
weight.) 

The agreement also provides exemp- 
tion from monopoly duties or corre- 
sponding charges—a very important ad- 
vantage to importers. It does not bind 
the domestic excise taxes on like com- 
modities, or the import duties in lieu 
thereof. 

Under the Belgo-Luxembourg tariff 
the import duty on the packaged article 
was equivalent to about 42 percent ad 
valorem in 1939, while the duty on larger 
sizes averaged somewhat less. The Neth- 
erlands tariff rates were the same as the 
Benelux rates (except that articles in 
containers of over 5 kilograms net, were 
dutiable at 12 percent), but the addi- 
tional monopoly import fee added a bur- 
den ranging, approximately, from 16 per- 
cent to 42 percent in prewar ad valorem 
equivalents. 

On fruit pulps, without added sugar, 
the import duty has been bound at 10 
percent ad valorem, as compared with 
Belgo-Luxembourg equivalents, ranging 
from 9 percent to 24 percent ad valorem, 
and to Netherlands duties, ranging from 
12 percent to 30 percent. The exemption 
from monopoly duty, guaranteed by the 
agreement, is also a great advantage to 
imports. 

On fruit juices the agreement reduces 
the import duty from 20 percent to 18 
percent ad valorem, revises the provisions 
concerning the complementary sugar 
duty (as for canned fruit, above), as- 
sures exemption from monopoly duty or 
corresponding charge, as well as exemp- 
tion of the packaged article from the 
wine excise tax in the Netherlands. 


Wheat and W heat Flour 
Belgium is dependent on foreign wheat 
for the greater part of its bread supply, 
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put imports are preponderantly in the 
form of grain. Thus, in 1938 exports of 
wheat from the United States to the 
Belgo-Luxembourg Economic Union 
were valued at more than $10,000,000, 
put exports of flour of United States 
wheat amounted to only $40,000. Ex- 
ports of wheat from the United States 
to the Netherlands in that year were 
valued at more than $12,000,000, and 
exports of flour of United States wheat 
to the Netherlands in that year some- 
what exceeded 441,000 barrels, or over 
39,000 metric tons, valued at about 
$1,750,000. However, for the years 1935-— 
37, inclusive, all flour imports from the 
United States averaged only about 25,000 
tons. In 1939 prewar stock piling caused 
exceptionally heavy imports, and even 
the 1938 imports were probably some- 
what influenced thereby. 

Under the new agreement (customs), 
duty-free treatment of wheat imports 
is bound, and a ceiling is set on the 
amount of monopoly duty or correspond- 
ing charge which may be imposed in 
order to maintain a stable support price 
for wheat produced in the Benelux area. 
For wheat flour the agreement provides 
for duty-free importation into the Neth- 
erlands of an annual quantity not ex- 
ceeding 50,000 metric tons, while the 
duty of 3 percent ad valorem is bound 
for other imports. The Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg duty was equivalent to 5 percent 
ad valorem in 1939. The monopoly duty 
or corresponding charge on wheat flour 
is not to exceed the monopoly duty or 
charge on wheat multiplied by the recip- 
rocal of the extraction ratio, by the terms 
of the agreement. 


Unstemmed Leaf Tobacco 


The duty established by the Benelux 
tariff on unstemmed leaf tobacco of all 
types is 413 francs or 25 guilders per 100 
kilograms, net weight. This rate is an 
important exception to the general rule, 
that the Benelux rates are the average of 
the rates of the Belgo-Luxembourg and 
the Netherlands tariffs. Tobacco grow- 
ing in Belgium is long-established and 
employs a not inconsiderable part of the 
agricultural population, but could hardly 
be maintained without protection against 
imports, particularly from overseas. The 
Benelux rate is far above the Neth- 
erlands duty of 2.40 guilders or 39.65 
francs per 100 kilograms, but constitutes 
a large reduction, on an ad valorem basis, 
from the prewar Belgo-Luxembourg 
duty, because of increased tobacco prices 
and lowered exchange value of the franc. 
Guaranties against the establishment of 
preferential duties, benefiting tobacco 
from the oversea territories of the Be- 
nelux countries, and against the intro- 
duction of different rates of duty on dif- 
ferent types of imported tobaccos have 
been given, and will safeguard the com- 
petitive position of United States tobacco 
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on the Benelux market. These assur- 
ances against preferences and differen- 
tial duties appear more valuable than a 
concession on the absolute rate of duty, 
since all competing tobaccos will have to 
pay whatever duty rate is in current 
effect. 


Miscellaneous Animal and Vege- 
table Products 


The agreement also contains conces- 
sions on other agricultural and related 
products of interest to United States ex- 
port trade, such as sausage casings, lard, 
oleo oil, oleostearin, grease stearin, oleic 
acid, stearic acid, neat’s-foot, cottonseed 
and peanut oils, all oilcake and oilcake 
meal, canned sardines, pilchards, salmon 
and tuna, canned asparagus, canned 
peas, blended flavoring concentrates for 
beverages, cherries in brine, and ciga- 
rettes. Incidentally, the Benelux coun- 
tries have included canned fish in the 
list of food products on which import 
duties remain suspended, and these will 
continue to enter duty-free after Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, until further notice. 


Mineral Products 


The agreement binds duty-free treat- 
ment for crude sulfur, unworked graph- 
ite (other than packaged) , molybdenum 
ore, non-paraffinic coal tars, petrolatum 
and paraffin. It contains guaranties 
against the granting of duty preference 
on petroleum products originating in 
Benelux oversea areas while for lubri- 
cating oils it is stipulated that any im- 
port duty later imposed shall not ex- 
ceed 30 francs or 1.82 guilders per hecto- 
liter. 


Chemicals and Related Products 


The agreement removes the heavy duty 
on acetic anhydride and binds duty-free 
treatment on imports of sodium nitrate 
(including synthetic fertilizer), fused 
alumina, silicon carbide, boron carbide, 
vegetable blacks and mineral blacks (in- 
cluding carbon black). 

The agreement reduces the duty on 
toilet soaps from 24 percent to 20 per- 
cent ad valorem and binds against in- 
crease the rate of 24 percent on soap 
in flakes, granules or powder, and on 
shaving soap and cream, while the duty 
on soapless detergents is bound at 15 
percent. The duty on putty and other 
mastics is bound at 4 percent, that on 
oil, spirit, and cellulose varnishes at 12 
percent, and that on gelatine-base pastes 
for graphic reproduction at 10 percent 
ad valorem. 


Motion-Picture and Other Film 


Under the agreement the duty on ex- 
posed positive films, whether or not de- 
veloped, remains on a specific basis and 
is bound at 1.65 francs or 0.10 guilder 
per linear meter. The rate of the Neth- 
erlands tariff was 0.04 guilder per meter 


(though efforts to increase the rate had 
been made for years), and the Belgo- 
Luxembourg rate ranged from 0.34 franc 
to 0.52 franc per meter. For negative 
films the agreement rate of 33.04 francs 
or 2.00 guilders per 100 linear meters is 
a great reduction from the 1.65 francs or 
0.10 guilder per linear meter originally 
contemplated in the Benelux tariff. It is 
one-half of the old rate of the Nether- 
lands tariff on this article, and is also 
more advantageous than the rates of 
the Belgo-Luxembourg tariff. 

On motion-picture film, sensitized but 
not exposed, a rate of 12 percent ad 
valorem and on other film (and plates) 
a rate of 24 percent are bound. 


Skins and Leather 


The agreement binds duty-free treat- 
ment of imported raw fur skins and binds 
against increase the Benelux duties on 
dressed fur skins (including waste) at 6 
percent, and on patent leather at 10 per- 
cent. On goat and sheep leather the 
duties of 3 percent and 6 percent can be 
increased under the agreement to 12 per- 
cent. 


W ood and Wood Products 


For wood varieties of principal inter- 
est to United States exporters the agree- 
ment binds duty-free treatment for 
squared timber and binds the 3 percent 
ad valorem duty on sawn lumber, except 
on large dimensions of coniferous types 
on which the rate is bound at 10 percent, 
On planed or tongued-and-grooved lum- 
ber of all kinds the rate of 10 percent is 
bound. The duty of 6 percent is bound 
for staves and heads of casks and other 
cooperage and on plywood and block- 
board having both faces of coniferous 
wood. On plywood or blockboard with a 
cabinet-wood face the rate is bound at 
10 percent. 


Textiles 


The agreement binds duty-free treat- 
ment of imports of cotton, cotton linters, 
and soft cotton waste,if raw. It reduces 
the duty on certain cellulose-base arti- 
ficial leathers from 18 percent to 15 per- 
cent and binds the 18 percent rate on 
various other fabrics faced with cellulose 
derivatives or similar substances. It 
also binds the 24 percent rate on women’s 
and men’s outer garments and on socks 
and stockings, as well as on numerous 
other articles of clothing. On nylon 
socks and stockings, however, the rate 
can be increased if reasonably adequate 
supplies of nylon yarn are not available 
to the Belgian, Luxembourg, and Nether- 
lands stocking and sock manufacturing 
industry. 


Metal Products 


The import duty on sheet and plate of 
iron or steel, black, is bound at 4 percent 
(Continued on p. 30) 
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New Trade Inquiries from 
Germany, Japan, Korea 


In publishing the following new trade 
inquiries from occupied areas, the De- 
partment of Commerce reminds readers 
that further information concerning 
them cannot be provided, and that cur- 
rent World Trade Directory Reports are 
not available nor obtainable at this time. 

Since all transactions are subject to 
the regulations and controls currently 
prevailing in this country and in the oc- 
cupied areas, interested United States 
firms should by all means acquaint them- 
selves with these conditions before enter- 
ing into correspondence with these firms. 
Detailed information on trading condi- 
tions is available from the Department’s 
Office of International Trades. 


Germany—F. Blumhoffer Nachfolger, Dago- 
bertstrasse 25, (22) Koln, wishes to contact 
American importers of soft drinks and alco- 
holic beverages. 

Germany—H. C. Brandt, Export u. Import 
G. m. b. H., desires to contact suppliers of 
fresh or dried bones for the manufacture of 
glue, raw and salted hides (especially horse 
hides), and casein for the production of 
celluioid. 

Germany—Willy Bruns. Im- und Export, 
Fruchthof Wu/E., Hamburg 1, wishes to rep- 
resent American manufacturers of canned 
meat, fish, and vegetables, mized vegetables 
and meat, and ice-cream powder. 

Germany—Hans Gerth, Grossmarkthalle, 
(16) Frankfurt/M., desires to import cereals, 
seeds, corn, rice, fruits, and vegetables. 

Germany—Alfred Hodt, Burchardstr. 22, 
Hamburg 1, desires to contact exporters of 
animal and vegetable oils and fats (tallow 
linseed-oil, cottonseed oil, castor oil). 

Germany—Limportex, Pfaffendorfer Strasse 
31, Leipzig C 1, wishes to engage in import- 
export trade in all kinds of tertile machinery 
needles for the textile industry, tertiles (ma- 
terials for clothing, curtains, upholstery 
tapestries, and bed and table linen, tulle, 
lace for dresses, machine-made carpets, lin- 
ings, and felts), musical instruments (ac- 
cordions, mouth organs, violins, mandolins, 
zithers and guitars, wind instruments). 

Germany—Friedr. Wilh. Moeller, Nette- 
strasse 35, Altena/Westfalen, wishes to rep- 
resent or act as purchasing agent for Amer- 
ican firms in German”. 

Germany—Herbert Saga, Taunusstrasse 17, 
Berlin-Friedenau, wishes to export three-unit 
prefabricated houses, insulated, having outer 
walls of wood and inner plates of wood pulp. 
Firm offers sketches, illustrations, and blue- 
prints to interested buyers upon request. 
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Germany—Wilhelm Schlee, Zippelhaus 3, 
Hamburg 11, desires to act as buying agent 
in Germany for American firms. 

Germany—Adolf Tolle, Kolbergerweg 6, 
Wuppertal-Elberfeld, seeks agencies for food- 
stuffs. 

Japan—Ebisu Syoji Kaisya, Ltd., 3-21, To- 
sabori—Dori Ittyome, Nisiku, Osaka, wishes 
to export silk and rayon piece goods, porce- 
lainware, matting, wooden and bamboo 
wares, fishing tackles, zipper fasteners, but- 
tons, haberdashery, imitation pearl, and other 
fancy Japanese goods. 

Japan—Mitsumori Trading Co., c/o Hideki 
Ozutsumi, +210, Hongocho, 3-chome, Cen- 
tral Ward, Yokohoma, desires to export all 
kinds of sundry articles suitable for variety 
and department stores. 

Korea—Tong Hyung Co., No. 1-5 Ist Block 
Namdaimoon Roe, Seoul, wishes to export 
fish-liver oil, weasil fur, brass letter openers 
and ashtrays, feathers, and sea products 


Guatemala Invites Bids on 
New Telephone System 


Invitation to bid on a telephone system 
for the city of Quezaltenango, Guate- 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


mala, has been issued by the Ministry of 
Finance and Public Credit, according to 
a report just received from the American 
Embassy in Guatemala City. As the of- 
ficial notice calls for bids by January 28. 
1948, the Embassy has requested an ex- 
tension of from 90 to 120 days. 

Briefly, the system, which is to consist 
of 500 numbers with facilities for ex- 
panding to 2,000, should include 450 au- 
tomatic table and 45 wall-type instru- 
ments, and 5 booth telephones with coin 
box. Bids are to include supply of all 
installation materials. Labor and con- 
struction materials, such as cement and 
sand, will be furnished by the Guate- 
malan Government. 

Complete installation plans, together 
with evidence that a complete technical 
survey of the installation site has been 
made, must accompany bids. 

It is suggested that United States firms 
which desire to participate second the 
Embassy's efforts to obtain a postpone- 








Editor's Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 


or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations 


Most of these trade 


opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts, Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its fleld offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as export opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
[Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Automotive Equipment and Accessories: 4 Hides: 18 

Brushes: 5 Machinery (Industrial): 1, 3, 4, 10 

Bulbs (Flower): 2, 13 Novelties: 22 

Chemicals and Pharmaceuticals: 6, 19, 20 Paper Products: 17 

Clothing: 1, 8 Sports Accessories and Equipment: 16 
Fly-Swatters: 14 Technical Information and Latest Develop- 
Foodstuffs: 15. ments: 1 

Furniture (Antique): 9 Textiles: 11 

Glassware: 7 Wire Recorders: 21 
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ment of the closing date for tenders. 
Communications in this regard, as well 
as completed bids, should be directed to 
the Ministry of Finance and Public 
Credit, Guatemala City, Guatemala, 


Ceylon Government Needs 
Certain Medical Supplies 


Certain medical supplies are urgently 
needed by the Medical and Sanitary 
Services of the Government of Ceylon, 
according to information just received in 
the Department of Commerce. 

A list of the items required is available 
on request from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. Quanti- 
ties needed are not stated, however. 

Quotations on furnishing the neces- 
sary supplies should be addressed to S. F. 
Chellappah, Director of Medical and 
Sanitary Services, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Belem, Brazil, Plans 
Street-Surfacing Program 


The Municipality of Belem, Para, Bra- 
zil, is reportedly planning the resurfac- 
ing of a number of the City’s principal 
thoroughfares covering a total area of 
397,363 square meters. It is contem- 
plated that completion of the project will 
require several years and that the cost of 
the work will be defrayed out of the 
proceeds of a special assessment. 

The type or types of surface to be ap- 
plied have not yet been determined, as 
the Prefeito (Mayor) wishes to receive 
the opinion of experts with regard to the 
material or materials most suited to local 
conditions of traffic, climate, and other 
governing factors. 

American paving contractors inter- 
ested in this progrom should contact Sen- 
hor Rudolfo Chermont, Prefeito Munici- 
pal de Belem, Para, Brazil. Communi- 
cations in Portuguese are. preferred, 
although English may be used. 


Supplier of Chemicals 
Sought by Irish Group 


The Association of Woollen and Wor- 
sted Manufacturers of Ireland, compris- 
ing 26 woolen and worsted mills in that 
country, has expressed a desire to obtain 
a source of supply for certain chemicals 
needed for bleaching and other processes 
in the textile trade. Current require- 
ments are as follows: formic acid, 109 
tons; sodium bichromate, 50 tons; meta- 
chrome mordant, 10 tons; acetic acid, 100 
tons, 

The secretary of the organization has 
advised the American Consulate at Cork 
that all orders will be placed through 
him and that payments will be made in 
cash in United States dollars. 

American manufacturers and suppliers 
who are interested in following up this 
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inquiry are asked to communicate with 
C. P. McCarthy, Secretary, Association 
of Woollen and Worsted Manufacturers 
of Ireland, 40 South Mall, Cork, Ireland. 


Investment Opportunities in 
Union of South Africa 


Two South African manufacturers of 
conveyors and related equipment desire 
to interest American firms or individuals 
in investing capital for the expansion or 
acquisition of either or both of the busi- 
nesses, according to the American Lega- 
tion in Pretoria. In addition, they would 
welcome technical information. 

Complete details will be supplied upon 
request to either of the firms—Mandy 
Engineering Works, Post Office Box 45, 
and Brakpan Foundry (Rowe, Jewell & 
Co., Ltd.), Post Office Box 65, both Brak- 
pan, South Africa. Or, inquiries may be 
addressed to B. C. Papenfus, Post Office 
Box 116, Brakpan, an attorney who is 
representing the two companies. 

World Trade Directory Reports on al! 
three parties are being prepared. 


New Ecuadoran Air Line 
Wants Surplus Planes 


An officer in the Ecuadoran Air Force, 
who is currently engaged in organizing 
an air line to provide cargo service be- 
tween Guayaquil and Quito, Ecuador, 
wishes to contact dealers in war-surplus 
aircraft, according to the American Em- 
bassy in Quito. The types of planes de- 
sired, and quantity of each, are as fol- 
lows: U. S. Army transport C-46, two; 
U. S. Army transport C-47, one; U. S. 
Navy Amphibian, PYB, one. 

Payment is to be in cash in United 
States dollars, after inspection by the 
purchaser at the seller’s place of busi- 
ness. The responsibility of transporting 
the planes to Ecuador will be assumed by 
the purchaser, who has indicated that 
delivery is desired as soon as possible 
after January 15, 1948. 

It is understood that the new line will 
have the financial backing of several 
businessmen in Macara, Ecuador, and 
that the planes will be Operated by 
former officers of the Ecuadoran Air 
Force. 

All correspondence in connection with 
this inquiry should be addressed (in 
Spanish) to Captain Bayardo Sandoval 
M., Ministerio de Defensa Nacional, 
Comandancia de Aeronautica, Quito, 
Ecuador. 


Bids Sought for Erection of 
Still in Bombay 


Quotations on furnishing a still are 
sought by the Government Central Dis- 
tillery in Bombay Province. India, ac- 
cording to the American Consulate Gen- 
eral in Bombay. The required equip- 


ment is to produce daily 3,500 to 4,000 
gallons of absolute alcohol of 99.9 per- 
cent purity from wash containing 5 to 
8 percent alcohol. It is understood that 
bids are to include cost of installing the 
still in the premises of the Distillery, and 
that the supplier of the plant will be ex- 
vected to arrange for its erection. 

Further information on specifications 
of the still, production capacity, and the 
raw product to be treated, is available on 
a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Complete details and plans showing 
existing equipment may be obtained di- 
rect from the Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Central Distillery, Nasik Road, 
Bombay Province, India, to whom offers 
for supplying the required plant should 
be addressed. 


Foreign Visitors 


1. Netherlands—E. G. Korijn, representing 
Etam's Kousen Maatschappij (manufacturer, 
retailer, wholesaler/importer), 6-8 Nieuwe 
Molstraat, The Hague, is interested in pur- 
chasing chain-knitting and circular machin- 
ery; in exporting underwear and importing 
hosiery; and in studying modern working 
methods in the underwear industry. He is 
now in the United States for an indefinite 
period. U. S. address: Hotel St. Moritz, 50 
Central Park South, New York, N. Y., or c/o 
Robert Reiner, Inc., 550-64 Gregory Avenue, 
Weehawken, N. J. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

2. Netherlands—Sven van Zonneveld, rep- 
resenting John H. van Zonneveld & Co., Bin- 
nenweg 57, Bennebroek, is interested in ex- 
porting flower bulbs to the United States. 
Scheduled to arrive January 30, via New York 
City, for a visit of 4 months. U. S. address: 
c/o J. Hansell French, Collegeville, Pa. Itin- 
erary: New Haven and Collegeville. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

3. Netherlands—Jaques Johan Marie Roos, 
representing W. Smit & Co.’s Transforma- 
torenfabriek, N. V., St. Amnastraat 309, 
Nijmegen, is interested in obtaining infor- 
mation on the production of electric fur- 
naces and transformers. Scheduled to arrive 
January 18, via New York City, for a visit of 
2months. U.S. address: c/o Linde Air Prod- 
ucts Co., 30 E. Forty-second Street, New York 
17, N. Y. Itinerary: New York City, Phila- 
delphia, and Cleveland. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Switzerland—Franz Roth, representing 
Applied Research & Development, Ltd. 
(A. R.D. A.G.) (Commission agents and con- 
sulting engineers), Mohrlistrasse 24, Zurich, 
is interested in obtaining representations for 
heavy industrial, mechanical, and electrical 
machinery, ball bearings, and automobiles 
and accessories. He is now in the United 
States for an indefinite period. U. S. ad- 
dress: c/o 1522 Fourteenth Avenue, Monroe, 
Wis. Itinerary: New York City, Detroit, 
Cleveland, and Oklahoma City. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Import Opportunities 


5. Belgium—Etablissements Sintobin 
Fréres S. P. R. L. (manufacturer), 56, rue de 
la Cigale, Izegem, has available for export un- 
limited quantities of standard quality scrub- 


(Continued on p. 34) 














NEWS by COUNTRIES 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 
national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 
Dated December 17, 1947 


Argentine developments of importance 
include continued heavy exports of 
grain, a favorable outlook for the current 
wheat crop, the agreement with Brazil 
for the purchase of Argentine wheat, and 
negotiations with the British regarding 
sterling convertibility. 

Loadings of grain for export continued 
to improve during November and Decem- 
ber, reflecting more effective coordina- 
tion of inland transportation with ocean- 
shipping facilities. Unofficial estimates 
place the current wheat crop at between 
5,500,000 and 6,000,000 metric tons, not- 
withstanding the reduced acreage. The 
development of oats, barley, rye, flax, and 
early planted corn was retarded by 
scanty rainfall during October and early 
November. Flaxseed production was ex- 
pected to total only 700,000 to 750,000 
metric tons. 

Negotiations with Brazil in November 
culminated in an agreement to ship 500,- 
000 metric tons of Argentine wheat to 
Brazii at 60 pesos ($15) per quintal to be 
paid for in dollars. Efforts are being 
made to balance off at least a part of this 
payment by greater shipments of Brazil- 
ian textiles and iron to Argentina. 

The British Trade Mission arrived in 
Argentina on December 1 to negotiate 
with the Argentine Government on the 
problems of mutual trade arising out of 
the British suspension of the convertibil- 
ity of sterling. Continued negotiations 
appeared to be working toward larger de- 
liveries of British goods to balance off the 
heavy British imports of Argentine food- 
stuffs. 

It was announced on November 22 that 
the Argentine Trade Promotion Institute 
would buy new-crop wheat from produc- 
ers at 20 pesos per 100 kilograms up to 
July 31, 1948. After that date the price 
will be lowered to 18 pesos, thus to stimu- 
late prompt marketing. The preceding 
season’s price was 17 pesos per 100 kilo- 
grams for the first 300 tons and 15 pesos 
for the remainder. New prices were set 
for rye at 3 pesos per 100 kilograms 
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higher than that offered for the preced- 
ing year’s crop, and the oats quotation 
is 2.50 pesos higher. Prices also were 
set for linseed, barley, and rapeseed, but 
with no change from the preceding sea- 
son’s prices. Cash-rent landlords during 
the current year will continue to receive 
the same prices as producers, but under 
a new modification share-rent landlords 
will be paid per 100 kilograms only 17 
pesos for wheat, 14.50 pesos for rye, and 
13.50 pesos for oats. 

In early December the Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute withdrew as 
monopoly exporter of sheepskins, cured 
or uncured, but at the recommendation 
of the Department of Industry and Com- 
merce, assumed contro] over the move- 
ment of wheat and corn byproducts. 
With respect to Institute sales of cattle 
hides for export, it was announced that 
no more purchase requests would be con- 
sidered until March 1948 because, in ad- 
dition to existing stocks, all production 
expected through February had been 
committed to unnamed European gov- 
ernments. 

A very strong tone, especially for fine 
qualities, has characterized the bidding 
for the new Argentine wool clip. 

The Government has declared the pro- 
duction, distribution, and sale of medic- 
inal products to be a public service and 
authorized the Public Health authorities 
to control the production and commer- 
cialization of pharmaceutical products 
and to establish margins of profit for 
manufacturers, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers of these products. 

In accordance with the recent Argen- 
tine insurance legislation designed to re- 
quire certain insurance to be taken out 
in Argentine companies, a decree ap- 
peared in November setting up the pre- 
viously authorized Reinsurance Institute. 
Actual enforcement of the provisions of 
the insurance legislation is thus brought 
one step nearer. 

The production of textiles of a jute type 
made from vegetable fiber has been de- 
clared to be of national interest, and 
producers who agree to accept Govern- 
ment technical advice and to use native 
fibers in proportions set by the Govern- 
ment, will be given special privileges in 
the importation of essential raw mate- 
rials and equipment. 
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EMTA, the Argentine Mixed Telephone 
Co. purchased from the I. T. & T. in 1946, 
has now been set up with its first regu- 
larly elected board of directors, the pre- 
vious boards having been entirely Goy- 
ernment appointed. The president of 
the board ‘(appointed by the Govern- 
ment) is the Administrator General of 
Posts and Tele-communications. 


Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Canned Herring: Import Duty Reduced — 
The Bolivian rate of import duty on canned 
herring has been reduced from 0.30 boliviano 
per legal kilogram, plus a surcharge of 950 
percent of the duty, to 0.16 boliviano per 
legal kilogram, plus 80 percent of the duty, 
by an executive decree of August 23, 1947, 
according to a report from the United States 
Embassy at La Paz dated December 3, 1947. 

This reduction in import duty on herring 
was made because of the reduced supply of 
canned sardines and also because of the 
desire on the part of the Government to 
bring the price of herring, now being used 
as a substitute for sardines, to a level more 
within reach of the consuming public 


Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Corn: Export Prohibition Lifted in Certain 
States; Export License Imposed.—The Bra- 
Zilian prohibition on the shipment of corn 
from the States of Sergipe and Bahia has 
been removed, and it has been placed under 
export license by Order No. 462 of the Min- 
ister of Finance, published and effective De- 
cember 20, 1947, according to an airgram 
from the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro dated 
December 22, 1947. Local Brazilian authori- 
ties in charge of food control have been made 
responsible for fixing prices and providing 
for normal domestic consumption 

(For announcement of prohibition on the 
export of corn, and replacement of prohibi- 
tion by export license requirement in the 
northern and northeastern States (Para and 
Alagoas), see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 21, 1946, and August 2, 1947.) 

Pigskins: Export Prohibition Removed; 
Placed Under Export License-——The export 
embargo on green and salted pigskins, has 
been lifted, and they have been placed under 
export license by Order No. 448, published 
and effective December 20, 1947, according to 
an airgram dated December 22, 1947, from 
the Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 

|For announcement of prohibition on the 
export of pigskins, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of September 21, 1946.| 
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Phonograph Records: Legislation Establish - 
ing 30 Percent Sales Tax Vetoed.—Legisla- 
tion passed by the Municipal Council of Rio 
de Janeiro establishing in the Federal Dis- 
trict a sales tax of 30 percent of the retail 
selling price on foreign phonograph records 
has been vetoed by the Prefect, according to 
a report from the U. S. Embassy at Rio de 
Janeiro dated November 28, 1947. 

|For announcement of legislation estab- 
lishing this tax, see the Jan. 10 issue of 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 


Burma 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export Control Revised.—Effective Septem- 
ber 30, 1947, the Government of Burma insti- 
tuted a new export-control system which 
practically restates existing export-control 
regulations. In announcing the new control, 
the Burma Commerce and Supply Depart- 
ment explained that “while the export of 
goods produced or manufactured in the 
country will be encouraged with due regard 
to the rehabilitation needs of the country, 
export of goods of foreign origin will not be 
permitted except in very special cases.” 

Under the new control schedule, export of 
the following items, constituting part A, is 
prohibited: Live cattle; textile products, ex- 
cluding raw cotton and cordage and rope of 
vegetable fiber other than jute and cotton 
fiber; all goods manufactured or processed 
outside Burma (see Open General License No. 
1 for exceptions); metal scrap and bars, 
blocks, ingots, and the like, obtained by the 
conversion of scrap; groundnut (peanut), 
sesame, and coconut oil; copra; and animal 
fat (e. g., butter). 

The following items, constituting part B, 
may be exported only with the authorization 
of the Commerce and Supply Department: 
Fish, salted, wet, and dry; fish unsalted; fish 
maws and shark fins; hides, all _ sorts; 
leather, artificial leather, and manufactures 
thereof; tin metal; zinc concentrates; the fol- 
lowing metals and manufactures thereof: 
lead (pig and other), copper, copper matte, 
and nickel speiss; matches; aluminium cook- 
ing utensils of local manufacture, aluminium 
metal, and aluminium sheets; cordage and 
rope of vegetable fiber (excluding jute and 
cotton); tin solder; silver, all sorts, includ- 
ing silver manufactures (excluding silver 
thread and articles made chiefly of silver 
thread), and current coin of the Government 
of India; candles 

All exports of timber and timber manu- 
factures (constituting part C) must be 
licensed by the Timber Project Board. 

Exports of the following items, constitut- 
ing part D, require license authorization of 
the Agricultural Projects Board: Cereals, all 
kinds, including rice, maize, and wheat 
products; pulses, all kinds; cottonseeds and 
cottonseed oil; groundnut and = sesame 
seeds, and cake; coriander seeds; sugar; mo- 
lasses; palmyra (palm) and cane jaggery 
(crude sugar); salt; spices, all sorts, includ- 
ing betel nuts; tamarind; sago and sago 
products. 

The following open general licenses for 
exports were established: 

General License No. 1.—Reexport of the 
following: Exposed photographic films or 
plates for processing; cinema films after ex- 
hibition; empty cylinders to be refilled with 
gas, or other substance, for industrial pur- 
poses when no facilities exist for recharg- 
ing them in Burma; machinery and parts 
thereof for repairs in the absence of facili- 
ties for repairing them in Burma, provided 
the Customs Collector is satisfied that they 
will be brought back into Burma after re- 
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pairs; bona-fide samples or advertising mat- 
ter supplied free of charge not exceeding a 
nominal value of 100 rupees in one consign- 
ment; precious and semiprecious stones, 
processed outside Burma; synthetic stones of 
foreign origin, processed in Burma; books, 
magazines, newspapers, and postage stamps. 

General License No. 2.—Items carried on 
person of adults leaving Burma by sea or air 
and to be used for personal consumption: 
Foodstuffs (i) the total weight of foodstuffs 
must not exceed 20 pounds; (ii) the weight 
of individual foodstuffs must not exceed the 
following limits: (a) Rice, 5 pounds (for 
persons proceeding to India or other eastern 
countries accustomed to rice diet, the limit 
is 15 pounds); (b) fats (lard, cocogem, 
margerine, dripping, etc., but not butter), 
5 pounds in all; (c) Sugar, 5 pounds; (d) 
any other foodstuffs, excluding tinned meats, 
bacon, and fish but including tea, 2 pounds 
in each case; (e) soap, not over 2 pounds. 

(Different allotments are made to children 
under the age of 14. The afore-mentioned 
commodities still are subject, however, to 
any other regulations applying to them at 
the time of export.) 


Canada 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Special Excise Tazes on Wide Range of 
Durable Consumer Goods.—As an essential 
supplement to the recently announced im- 
port restrictions, Canada imposed special ex- 
cise taxes on a wide range of durable con- 
sumer goods, also effective on or after No- 
vember 18, 1947. 

The tax is 25 percent and is a new tax in 
most instances, but on certain goods it rep- 
resents the continuation of an old tax which 
is increased from 10 percent to 25 percent. 
It applies equally to goods imported into or 
manufactured or produced in Canada. 

When introducing the special excise taxes 
the Minister of Finance stated: 


“Their first and primary purpose is to 
discourage the sort of expenditure which 
adds to our imports from the United 
States. Most of the goods subject to 
these taxes are produced in Canada in 
substantial volume and most of them 
have a significant United States dollar 
import content. 

“The import of practically all these 
goods in finished form has been pro- 
hibited or placed under quota restric- 
tions and substantial savings in United 
States dollars are expected to result from 
this action. The savings, however, 
would be considerably reduced if do- 
mestic production of the same type of 
articles were to expand to fill the gap in 
the supply, since this would involve fur- 
ther substantial imports of parts and 
components.” 


The list of goods, as amended to Decem- 
ber 8, 1947, follows: 

New Taxes: (a) Electrical appliances, viz: 
grills, waffle irons; hot plates; roasters; ket- 
tles; chafing dishes; food or drink mixers; 
juice extractors; coffee makers; toasters of all 
kinds; portable humidifiers; curling irons or 
tongs; hair driers; permanent-waving ma- 
chines and spacers or clamps, rods, and heat- 
ers therefor; razors and shavers; food chop- 
pers and grinders; irons and ironers; vacuum 
cleaners and attachments therefor; garbage- 
disposal units; floor waxers and polishers; 

(b) Electric or gas refrigerators, or freez- 
ing equipment, and coils, condensing or com- 
pressor units, cabinets, boxes, evaporators, 
and expansion valves therefor; air-condition- 
ing, cooling, or filtering equipment, and 


complete parts therefor; oil burners and oil- 
burning equipment; all the foregoing when 
adapted to household or apartment use, or 
when for use in places of entertainment, 
amusement, or recreation, including rinks, 
halls, clubs, or auditoriums; 

(c) Articles and equipment designed for 
use in golf, tennis, badminton, squash, 
racket, polo, billiards, pool, bowling, and curl- 
ing; fishing rods and reels (the tax of 35 
percent in effect since 1945, on golf and other 
sports bags remains unchanged) ; 

(d) Firearms, except for military or police 
purposes (an administrative ruling exempts 
air rifles and ammunition from the tax); 

(e) Engines or motors for use in boats or 
vessels, except when the boats or vessels are 
to be used exclusively in commercial or in- 
dustrial enterprises; 

(f) Outboard motors; 

(g) Motorcycles, and all other two- or 
three-wheeled motor-driven vehicles, includ- 
ing motors for attachment to bicycles, but 
not including vehicles designed for use by 
invalids; 

(h) Musical instruments of all kinds, not 
including organs for churches; 

(i) Projectors for slides, films, or pictures, 
designed for industrial or professional pho- 
tographers’ use; 

(7) Toilet articles of all kinds (except 
tooth brushes), not currently subject to ex- 
cise tax. (Some toilet articles have been 
subject to a tax of 25 percent. The new 
measure makes all toilet articles taxable in- 
cluding brushes, combs, and mirrors, whether 
sold separately or in combination; eyebrow 
tweezers, eyelash curlers, nail files, orange 
sticks, manicure scissors, and all articles of 
this nature not hitherto taxed.) 

Increase in Current Taxes: ‘he excise tax 
on automobiles adapted or adaptable for pas- 
senger use with seating capacity for not more 
than 10 persons each, imported into or man- 
ufactured or produced in Canada is increased 
from 10 percent to the following rates, 
namely, on automobiles valued at: $1,200 
or less, 25 percent; more than $1,200 but not 
more than $2,000, 25 percent on $1,200, plus 
50 percent on the amount in excess of $1,200; 
more than $2,000, 25 percent on $1,200, plus 
50 percent on $800, plus 75 percent on the 
amount in excess of $2,000. 

The excise tax of 10 percent is increased to 
25 percent on phonographs, record-playing 
devices, radio-broadcast receiving sets, and 
tubes therefor; cameras, photographic films 
and plates, and projectors for slides, films, 
or pictures, except those designed exclusively 
for industrial or professional photographers’ 
use. 

Ercise Tax on Sugar Repealed.—The excise 
tax of 1 cent per pound on sUgar, grape 
sugar, glucose, sugar sirup, and corn sirup is 
repealed, effective November 18, 1947. 


Chile 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SANTIAGO 


(Dated January 2, 1948) 


Continuation of the Administration 
Cabinet, the solution of governmental fi- 
nancial problems, and pronouncements 
of Chilean policies on several proposed 
international agreements were the out- 
standing economic developments in Chile 
as 1947 drew to a close. Of both eco- 
nomic and political significance is the 
extension for a period into 1948 of the 
special powers given to the President. 
Mining activity continued at satisfactory 
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levels through December 1947; labor was 
relatively quiet; foreign exchange con- 
tinued in short supply; and domestic- 
trade volume declined. 

Continuation in power of the Admin- 
istration Cabinet has economic signifi- 
cance because of the confidence in it 
which has developed both in Chile and 
abroad. This cabinet held numerous dis- 
cussions during December with repre- 
sentatives of both the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund, 
who visited Chile in connection with 
various financial matters. 

Budgetary expenditures for 1948 were 
approved by the Congress on December 
31 at 10,452,000,000 (1 peso=$0.03226 
U.S. currency). Estimated receipts were 
approved at 9,618,000,000 pesos. Each of 
these figures covers both ordinary and 
extraordinary expenditures and receipts, 
in accordance with the Finance Minis- 
ter’s proposal to control directly all out- 
lays of public funds. Proposed budgetary 
expenditures for 1948 exceed actual ex- 
penditures in 1947 by about 15 percent. 
It is planned to meet the 834,000,000-peso 
budgetary deficit by extending into 1948 
the special taxes, with exception of the 
copper surcharge and a few others, im- 
posed by the 1947 Emergency Financing 
Law. 

In the foreign-exchange budget for 
1948 receipts and expenditures, exclusive 
of self-liquidating accounts are esti- 
mated at $235,000,000. Of this total, 
$189,000,000 is available for merchandise 
imports. However, the Minister of Econ- 
omy proposes that $115,000,000 of the 
$189.000,000 be used only for raw ma- 
terials and articles of prime necessity. 

All import licenses authorized in 1947 
expired on December 31, 1947. A period 
of 30 days, following the official publica- 
tion of the 1948 foreign-exchange budget, 
will be granted importers for effecting 
renewals of their expired licenses. 

Chile’s pending Commercial and Loan 
Agreement and Special Nitrate Agree- 
ments with Argentina continued to be 
studied in committee, by the Chamber of 
Deputies during December, following 
submittal by the President on December 
2. These agreements were approved in 
the Foreign Relations Committee by a 6 
to 4 vote. Under legal procedure the 
Chamber must vote on the bill to ratify 
the agreement by January 4. Trade 
agreements with Peru and Brazil also 
awaited legislative action at year’s end. 
On December 5 Chile and Argentina 
signed a convention on the technical as- 
pects of the trans-Andean railway and 
tunnel construction operations. Chile 
also has extended its most-favored-na- 
tien agreement with Mexico and Spain. 

The cost of living declined 0.7 percent 
from September to October 1947, thus 
continuing the _  leveling-off process 
caused in part by the Government's 
campaign against speculation. The 
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October 1947 index was 330, compared 
with 312 for the 10 months’ average and 
the 1946 monthly average of 238 (1940 
100). The basic wage for the Depart- 
ment of Santiago has been established at 
2,400 pesos monthly for 1948, compared 
with the 1947 basic wage of 1,995 pesos. 

During December, money and credit 
became more scarce and business activity 
declined. Payment of taxes, increased 
by the Emergency Tax Law, was one con- 
tributing factor; another was that the 
volume of purchasing media did not keep 
pace with rising prices. Most of the 
decline in business activity probably took 
place in manufacturing establishments, 
and with wholesale and retail distribu- 
tors who are dependent to a large degree 
on imported merchandise. Drug and 
pharmaceutical manufacturing declined 
sharply because of shortages in imports 
of raw materials; sales by higher-type 
department stores and by exclusive hab- 
erdasheries were low because of shortages 
of imported gift articles and wearing 
apparel. On the other hand, sales values 
in popular-price retail stores, dealing 
largely in locally produced merchandise, 
were on about the same volume as those 
of 1946. 

High lighted during December was 
Chile’s growing self-sufficiency in tire 
and tube requirements by a celebration 
held by its tire factory and by a relaxa- 
tion in tire rationing, decreed by the 
Government. The motive for this cele- 
bration was the completion of 200,000 
tires since the industry was _ started 
in September 1944. Prominent person- 
alities and Government officials were 
present for the celebration. The indus- 
try, which now is manufacturing an av- 
erage of 9,000 tires a month under three 
different well-known United States trade 
names, was set as an example of the 
achievement of the Fomento Corpora- 
tion, Chile’s governmental office for the 
promotion of industrial development. 
By an Executive decree of the Ministry 
of Economy and Commerce as of Decem- 
ber 3, 1947, 35 different sizes of imported 
and domestic tires for tractors, agricul- 
tural machinery, motorcycles, automo- 
biles, trucks, and airplanes were released 
from rationing. Inasmuch as tire ra- 
tioning on 46 other types had been dis- 
continued on May 13, 1947, tire sizes now 
on the free market total 81. 

The exemption from import duties ac- 
corded new industrial machinery under 
law No. 8732 terminated on December 
30. Arrivals of industrial and construc- 
tion machinery during the preceding 
month, nearly all filling long-standing 
orders, were promising but insufficient 
compared with the continued demand. 
The greater part of the machinery came 
from the United States. 

Preliminary plans of the Bureau of 
Public Works for road construction dur- 
ing 1948 call for expenditure of 63,000,000 





pesos ($2,032,258) for construction work 
and 8,000,000 pesos ($258,065) for roaq. 
building machinery and equipment. 

Cumulative foreign-trade in merchan. 
dise during January through October 
1947 returned an unfavorable balance of 
slightly more than $15,000,000. Exports 
for the 10 months totaled 1,094,400,009 
gold pesos (4.855 gold pesos to the dol- 
lar), and imports amounted to about 
1,168,000,000. Official recorded imports 
totaled 1,060,400,000 gold pesos, and im. 
ports of Argentine wheat and vegetable 
oils (not recorded in the Official statis- 
tics) were estimated at about 108,000,000. 
October exports and imports reached a 
postwar peak. October exports were 
valued at 168,000,000 and ‘recorded im- 
ports” at 140,000,000 gold pesos. 

Chile’s direct public debt as of the end 
of 1947 was forecast by the Minister of 
Finance at 7,661,000,000 pesos, which 
compares with a total of 17,658,000,000 
on December 31, 1946. In addition, 
Chile was calculated to have an indirect 
debt on December 31, 1947, consisting of 
governmental fiscal guaranties, of 
1,767,000,000 pesos, which compares with 
1,248,000,000 pesos at the end of 1946. 

Largely because of exceptionally favor- 
able growing conditions, the official 
wheat crop forecast is 20 percent above 
that of last season. ‘Plantings in- 
creased 8 percent.) Should weather 
conditions continue to be favorable, the 
calculated 180,000 metric-ton increase 
over last year’s crop should make Chile 
self-sufficient in wheat during 1948. 
During 1947 imports of Argentine wheat 
totaled 120,000 metric tons, valued at 
roughly $20,000,000. A bill has been sent 
to the Chilean Congress calling for an 
increased milling tax on wheat from the 
current 2 pesos per 100 kilograms to 12 
pesos; likewise, the bill calls for a 9-peso 
milling tax on rice. A transitory article 
provides for utilizing 50 percent of the 
tax for canceling a governmental loss of 
some $8,000,000 occasioned by the pur- 
chase of wheat in 1947. Part of the mill- 
ing tax will be used to form a special 
fund for acquiring wheat and other agri- 
cultural products abroad and the re- 
mainder for carrying out Chile’s Agri- 
cultural Plan. 

Export quotas for 1948, as fixed by the 
Chilean Government, include 10,000 met- 
ric tons of forage barley to be exchanged 
for agricultural machinery and supplies; 
malted barley, 15,000 tons; forage oats, 
3,000; rolled oats, 5,000; wool, 6,500; 
hemp fiber, 5,000; flax fiber, 250; onions, 
3,000; and peas, 3,000. Not subject to 
export quotas are export-type beans, len- 
tils, chickpeas, garlic, canned fruits, and 
vegetables. The exportation of wheat, 
flour, corn, canned meat, hempseed, flax- 
seed, and certain other products has been 
prohibited. 

Preliminary statistics reveal a 10 per- 
cent drop in bean acreage for 1947-48, a 
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1 percent decrease in lentils, and a 14 
percent increase in peas, 

A recent Chilean decree prohibits the 
importation of cattle which have not 
been vaccinated against foot-and-mouth 
disease. Annually Chile imports roughly 
200,000 cattle from Argentina. 

Funds for mining development hence- 
forth will be paid into the National 
Treasury instead of reverting to the Caja 
de Crédito Minero, according to a decree 
issued in December. This fund amounts 
to approximately 100,000,000 pesos a year 
and was derived from the difference be- 
tween the 19.37-peso dollar and the 31- 
peso dollar on domestic sales of copper. 

The Department of Mines and Petro- 
leum announced that recent studies dis- 
closed an actual reserve of borax in Chile 
of 2,000,000 tons of 33 percent borax. 
Moreover, studies have been completed 
as to the reserves of manganese which 
are estimated at 300,000 tons of 35 per- 
cent and 1,200,000 tons of 30 percent. 
The principal deposits are located in the 
Provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo. 

It was announced that 70,000,000 pesos 
will be invested in the mechanization of 
the coal loading docks in the ports of Val- 
paraiso and San Antonio. These im- 
provements will be financed by the Fo- 
mento Corporation and the various coal 
companies in the country. The neces- 
sary equipment has been purchased in 
the United States and Great Britain. 

A production test on the tenth petro- 
leum well in the Springhill field resulted 
in a production of 31 barrels of oil per 
hour through a one-quarter-inch choke. 
Springhill No. 11 and No. 12 now are 
being drilled. 

On December 27 the price of gasoline 
and kerosene was increased immediately 
by 10 centavos per liter; the price of 
Diesel oil, 20 centavos per kilogram; and 
fuel oil, 12 centavos per kilogram. 


-) 
China 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Use of “Official” Exchange Rate for Speci- 
fied Imports May Be Removed.—The Ameri- 
can Consulate General, Shanghai, reports 
that the National Economic Council on De- 
cember 11, 1947, ruled that, in the future, 
importers of cotton, rice, wheat, flour, and 
coal must purchase foreign exchange at the 
open-market rate set by the Central Bank of 
China instead of at the previous preferential 
“official” rate of CN$12,000 to US$1. The 
measure, however, must be approved by both 
the Executive Yuan and the State Council 
before it can be adopted 

It is reported that this adjustment is nec- 
essary in order to halt the draining of for- 
eign-exchange reserves, even at the risk of 
further increasing the aiready high prices 
of these particular commodities. When this 
preferential treatment was established in 
August 1947, Government officials hoped that 
necessary imports would thereby be increased 
without straining foreign-exchange reserves. 

Under the revised foreign-exchange regula- 
tions of August 1947, importers were permit- 
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ted to buy foreign exchange at the “official” 
rate for all those commodities listed above, in 
addition to fertilizer and coke (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, September 20, 1947, page 
11). Immediately thereafter fertilizer was 
omitted from the list, and coke does not 
appear among the items subject to the 
present ruling. 

Disposal of Unlicensed Imports.—The rules 
announced by the Chinese Government in 
October 1947 for the orderly disposal of 
unlicensed imports without exchange, pro- 
vided such goods had already arrived or were 
en route, have been amended, according to 
the American Consulate General, Shanghai. 
|For complete text of the original regula- 
tions, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, No- 
vember 15, 1947, page 14.| The regulations, 
which allow importers of unlicensed goods 
either to sell them to the Chinese Govern- 
ment or to reexport them, have been changed 
to extend the period for reexport. 

Press Notification No. 13 of the Export- 
Import Board, dated December 6, 1947, pro- 
vides that ‘‘the time limit of 60 days for re- 
shipment shall be calculated from the date 
when prices of allotted sales are promulgated 
by the Central Trust of China for goods in 
each category.” Previously the 60-day pe- 
riod was calculated from November 3, 1947, 
when the Supplementary Rules originally 
became effective. 

Inasmuch as all sales to the Government 
are payable in scrip redeemable over a period 
of 3 years, many importers prefer to reexport. 
Up to November 15, 1947, unlicensed imports 
which had arrived or were en route to China 
totaled more than US$40,000,000, and there 
is reason to believe that most of these goods 
will be reexported unless the pertinent regu- 
lations are changed. Many of these goods 
are greatly needed in China, and if not al- 
lowed entrance must be replaced by similar 
goods, so that their reexport may conserve 
little or no foreign exchange in the long run. 
For this reason, there have been strong argu- 
ments in favor of allowing their sale in 
China on usual commercial terms, and reduc- 
ing correspondingly the import quotas for 
similar gocds in subsequent quarter-years. 
No such action to liberalize terms of sale 
has yet come from the Chinese Government, 
although importers are optimistic as to ulti- 
mate Government action. The recent move 
of the Export-Import Board, however, ap- 
pears to be a step toward liberalizing the 
rules and delaying reexportation of the unli- 
censed goods. 


Colombia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Decree No. 0750 Regulating Pharmaceuti- 
cal Registration Ruled Unconstitutional.— 
The United States Embassy in Bogota has 
reported that a decision of the Supreme 
Court of Colombia, published in Diario Oficial 
of December 17, 1947, has ruled that decree 
No. 0750 of February 28, 1947, regulating the 
registration of pharmaceuticals, is unconsti- 
tutional in all of its major provisions, and 
that it no longer has any practical bearing 
on pharmaceutical registrations. 

Decree No. 0750 was based in part on the 
extraordinary powers conferred on the Pres- 
ident of the Republic by law No. 27 of 1946, 
and established procedure for issuing licenses 
for pharmaceutical specialties, biological 
products, and food products. The Supreme 
Court held that law No. 27 only authorized 
the President to set up the organization of 
the newly organized Ministry of Hygiene, and 
that the provisions of decree No. 0750 were 
outside the authorization implied by law 27. 

During the time that the Supreme Court 
was considering the case against Decree No. 


0750, the Ministry of Hygiene issued decree 
No. 2713 of August 13, 1947, regulating the 
procedure for applying for licenses covering 
medicaments, foodstuffs, and cosmetics, and 
based on legislation other than law 27 of 
1946. At the time of its issuance, decree 
2713 was intended to modify decree 0750 
and to remove some of the features that the 
pharmaceutical and drug trades found ob- 
jectionable. With the demise of decree 0750, 
decree 2713 becomes the basic legislation for 
the registration of medicaments (including 
drugs and pharmaceuticals), foodstuffs, and 
cosmetics. 

Revision is under way in the American 
Republics Division, Office of International 
Trade, U. S. Department of Commerce, of the 
publication ‘“Colombia—Pharmaceutical Reg- 
ulations,” which appeared in volume 5, part 2, 
No. 61, Industrial Reference Service of the 
Department of Commerce. 


Costa Rica 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN JOSE 


(Dated December 29, 1947) 


The foreign-exchange situation was 
the center of interest among financial 
and commercial circles of Costa Rica 
during the month ended December 26, 
1947. A technical commission of the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund met in San 
Jose from November 20 to December 14 
to study the balance-of-payments situa- 
tion and related problems. Following 
consideration of its recommendations by 
the Government in conjunction with the 
Issue Council cf the National Bank, an 
executive decree waS promulgated on De- 
cember 19 which provided that when 
import orders are registered with the 
Board of Control of Exportation of Prod- 
ucts deposits in colones must be made at 
the rate of 20 percent of value (including 
freight and other charges) on orders for 
goods classifiable under first category 
(necessities) , 40 percent for those under 
second category ‘semiessentials) and 60 
percent for those under third category 
(which includes all goods not specified in 
the first two). The decree stipulated 
that without such cash deposit the Con- 
trol Board could not register an order, 
and, further, that without such registra- 
tion an importer would not be entitled 
to request foreign exchange. The de- 
posits would remain in special account in 
the Issue Department of the National 
Bank until retired by reason of grant of 
foreign exchange by the Control Board, 
or cancellation of the order, and such 
funds would not bear interest. 

Simultaneously with issuance of the 
decree, the president of the Issue Council 
released a statement indicating that the 
immediate purposes of the decree were 
to reduce imports and to contract the 
circulating medium. He stated also that 
the banks were to hold commercial credit, 
particularly that for financing imports, 
down to a certain as yet unspecified max- 
imum. 
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Active opposition to the new measures 
has taken the form of meetings of the 
Chamber of Commerce and Association 
of Importing Wholesalers for the purpose 
of formulating a protest and possibly 
proposing alternate measures to sub- 
stitute the recent decree. 

While the official exchange rate was 
5.66 colones buying and 5.67 selling in 
relation to the dollar, the uncontrolled 
rate on dollar currency stood at approxi- 
mately 6.50 colones buying and 6.55 
selling from mid-November to mid-De- 
cember. However, with issuance of the 
new exchange decree, the uncontrolled 
rates slumped to 6.20 and 6.30, buying 
and selling, respectively, on December 
19. A low was reached on December 22, 
when quotations were 6 colones buying 
and 6.17 selling, but was followed by a 
slight rise, perhaps as a result of some 
expectation of modification of the decree 
following the growing opposition to it. 

On December 20, the text of the Costa 
Rican budget for 1946, as finally revised 
by various Congressional amendments, 
was released and was shown to be bal- 
anced theoretically at 85,786,066 colones 
($15,129,817). Major sources of esti- 
mated income were customs revenues 
(36,910,000 colones) and revenues from 
the National Liquor Factory and the Pa- 
cific Railroad (24,837,300 colones) , which 
together constituted 72 percent of Gov- 
ernment receipts. Expenditures by the 
executive departments, totaling 48,924,- 
800 colones, comprised the largest branch 
of outlay. Of this amount, 17,234,462 
colones were destined to the Ministry of 
Public Education. 

The Costa Rican Office of Economic 
Defense, which supervised rationing, dis- 
tribution, and price controls during and 
since the war, was abolished when Con- 
gress struck its appropriation from the 
1948 budget. However, at the request of 
the Executive Branch, Congress approved 
an extension of that agency through 
March 31, 1948. 

The LACSA (Lineas Aéreas Costarri- 
censes, S. A.) airways firm was awarded 
the interior air-mail contract for 1948 
at a rate of 0.21 colon for any distance 
within the Republic. The TACA system 
has bought a new Douglas DC-3 and a 
group of Anson 7-passenger, bimotor 
craft, the latter being for service to small 
outlying air fields. As of December 10, 
that firm established service daily ‘ex- 
cept Sundays) between San Jose and 
Panama. On December 12, the first of 
two 42-passenger Curtiss CD-46 craft 
arrived at San Jose for delivery to TAN 
(Transportes Aéreos Nacionales). 

Gathering of the 1947-48 coffee crop 
was progressing under favorable condi- 
tions, and up to December 15 an esti- 
mated 101,531 standard bags had been 
delivered at processing centers, as com- 
pared with 59,552 bags up to the corre- 
sponding date in the preceding crop year. 
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Export authorizations as of that date 
were for 42,161 bags, compared with 
20,313 as of December 15, 1946. 

The new domestic crops of corn, beans, 
and rice began arriving at San Jose dur- 
ing December, thus avoiding any possible 
difficulty which might have resulted from 
a very small bean carry-over. It was re- 
ported that the rice and bean crops in 
Guanacaste Province were large and that 
the country is believed to have sufficient 
stocks of these commodities. A study 
recently made by the Rural Credit 
Boards indicated that corn production in 
1947 may have been as much as 500,000 
quintals above the 1946 harvest. 

The general wholesale price index 
(1936=100) of the National Bank of 
Costa Rica rose about one point during 
November, to 238.82. The index for do- 
mestic products rose slightly, from 221.75 
to 222.24, but that for imported goods 
advanced from 276.21 to 279.10. 


Cuba 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
HABANA 


(Dated December 31, 1947) 


The month of December closed a year 
of conflicting trends in Cuba’s economy. 
Peak monetary circulation and holdings, 
the highest wage levels in the country’s 
history, and the greatest volume of for- 
eign trade since 1920 were in sharp con- 
trast to the halt or decline of some 
industrial and commercial activities. 
While retail demand was generally well 
maintained throughout most of the year, 
the heavy receipts in 1947 of long-pend- 
ing orders placed abroad swelled import 
stocks and tended to keep prices down. 

In December the arrival of cold 
weather stimulated a year-end buying 
wave that broke all previous records and 
substantially reduced merchants’ stocks. 
With the exception of some products 
such as toys and foodstuffs, the prices 
of most commodities were in line with 
the levels prevailing during the past few 
months. The sharp rise in the United 
States in the price of basic foodstuffs has 
been reflected in Cuba by a correspond- 
ing increase, with prices generally higher 
than in 1946, except for meat products 
and rice which were in acute shortage 
during 1946 and available only at high 
black-market prices. 

The trade anticipates that in the first 
quarter of 1948 Cuban prices for most 
commodities will show an upward tend- 
ency, due to the pressure of ever-rising 
replacement costs. Furthermore, this 
expected increase in prices will also re- 
flect the seasonal rise in employment 
which normally takes place during the 
sugar-grinding season, with the conse- 
quent expansion in the volume of wages 
paid to sugar workers. Contrary to this 


trend, however, prices of some automo. 
biles and trucks are beginning to decline 
in the face of definite evidence of con- 
sumer resistance, and terms of payment 
for the car buyer are easing up. 

Official Cuban statistics indicate that 
total salaries and wages paid for com- 
mercial and industrial activities exclud- 
ing agriculture amounted to $392,644,509 
for the first 9 months of 1947, compared 
with $297,640,000 for the same period in 
1946. Throughout the month under re. 
view, banks reported that collections 
were excellent and that credit remained 
easy. 

Cuban industrial production began to 
show a less uniform pattern during De- 
cember. Output of some products such 
as soft drinks, furniture, beer, and ce- 
ment continued at a very high level, but 
declines were reflected in the production 
of alcohol, cigars, and cigarettes. Alco- 
hol production for the first 10 months of 
1947 amounted to 126,224,108 liters, com- 
pared with 172,994,486 liters in the pre- 
vious years. In the first 10 months of 
1947, 36,441,950 cigars were manufac- 
tured as against 47,880,054 for the same 
period in 1946, while cigarette produc- 
tion for the period January-October 1947 
amounted to 18,782,751 units compared 
with 26,819,771 units in 1946. 

Cuba’s knit-goods industry, which con- 
sists of some 40 mills, continued to suf- 
fer from overproduction despite the 
strong demand for these goods, with 
prices showing a downward trend. 
Some producers have experienced sub- 
stantial losses, and a number of mills 
may shut down. 

Private construction volume continued 
throughout December substantially be- 
low the preceding year’s levels. Build- 
ing permits issued in the Province of 
Habana during the first 10 months of 
1947 were valued at $16,695,184 as against 
$28,088,296 for the same period of 1946. 
This decline continues to be attributed 
to high labor and building-material costs 
and uncertainty regarding long-term 
sugar prospects. Procurement of certain 
iron and steel materials essential to the 
building industry became increasingly 
difficult throughout December as export 
restrictions on these products’ were 
tightened in the United States. On the 
other hand, lumber stocks and certain 
light hardware items are abundant. 

Total Cuban foreign trade for the first 
6 months of 1947 amounted to $578,- 
575,659, compared with $382,880,468 in 
1946. Cuban imports from all sources 
during the first half of 1947 amounted 
to $233,216,494, an increase of 59 percent 
over the $146,645,946 imported in the 
preceding year during the like period, 
while exports totaled $345,359,165 as 
against $236,234,522 in 1946, showing an 
increase of 46 percent. Cuba’s visible 
balance of trade for the first 6 months 
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of 1947 amounted to $112,142,671 com- 
pared with $89,588,576 in 1946. 

Cuban Government revenue receipts 
showed the usual seasonal increase, and 
the total for the fiscal and calendar year 
1947 is expected to exceed 300,000,000 
pesos, compared with 244,500,000 pesos 
collected in 1946, 178,000,000 pesos for 
1945, and typical prewar revenues of 
70,000,000 to 80,000,000 pesos. 

Weather conditions for the 1948 sugar 
crop have continued favorable, and grow- 
ers estimate their cane supply as equiv- 
alent to the quantity harvested in the 
all-time record 1947 crop. It is doubtful, 
however, that weather conditions and 
other factors during the harvesting sea- 
son will permit the harvest of as large 
a crop as in 1947. 

The first mill began operating on De- 
cember 17, but most of the mills planned 
to start in early January. Their plans, 
however, received a serious setback when 
the Government announced on Decem- 
ber 27 that wages for the 1948 crop were 
to be maintained at the same rate as for 
the 1947 crop, even though wage rates by 
law are tied to the price of sugar and 
the price for the 1948 crop will obviously 
be considerably lower than for 1947. 
When the Government announced its 
wage decision, the mill owners and cane 
growers immediately stopped plans for 
beginning the harvest and decided to 
wait for a clarification of the wage situa- 
tion. Laborers in the sugar industry 
have long been striving for a formula tie- 
ing wages to the price of sugar; this has 
been the basis for agricultural sugar 
wages since 1937, but was not applied to 
industrial sugar workers until 1945. The 
Government's present decision, however, 
would terminate this price-wage rela- 
tionship and make have the effect of 
delaying the harvest and reducing the 
size of the crop. 

The Government has issued a decree 
instructing the Sugar Stabilization Insti- 
tute to act as single seller for all the 
blackstrap molasses produced in the 1948 
crop. In late December the Institute an- 
nounced its first sale, consisting of 90,- 
000,000 gallons of blackstrap to the 
United Kingdom at about 18.5 cents per 
gallon f. o..b. Cuba. This quantity is 
equivalent to about one-third of Cuba’s 
expected 1948 blackstran production. 

Consumer prices and local supplies of 
rice are at satisfactory levels, as a result 
of which consumption has risen mate- 
rially in the past 2 months. It is par- 
ticularly significant that four-fifths of 
the United States supplies allocated to 
Cuba for the current year (ending June 
30, 1948) have already reached Cuba, 
leaving only one-fifth to arrive during 
the next 6 months. Importers and Gov- 
ernment officials alike are fearful that 
Cuba may face another rice shortage in 
3 or 4 months. Supplies of flour at 
present are adequate, but supplies of 
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beans have been very short for the past 
2 months and prices have been extremely 
high. Increased importations and the 
harvesting of Cuba’s new bean crop 
should, however, improve this situation 
somewhat in a few weeks at most. 

To assist in maintaining the nation’s 
food supply in the face of dry-season 
shortages, the Cuban Government has 
extended until June 30, 1948, the period 
for duty-free importation of eggs, cattle, 
jerked beef and other meats, and is con- 
sidering the extension until April 30 of 
the waiver of duties on imported evap- 
orated milk. The fixed price ceiling on 
evaporated milk will also probably be re- 
moved and a flexible ceiling based on 
import costs substituted. The Govern- 
ment has taken precautions against the 
introduction of foot-and-mouth disease 
by requiring import permits for livestock 
products, but Cuban cattle interests en- 
tertain misgivings on this point. 

Important developments in labor in- 
cluded Congresses held by the Federation 
of Sugar Workers and the Federation of 
Railroad Workers, both of which elected 
new officers loyal to the anticommunist 
wing of the CTC (Confederation of 
Cuban Workers). 

A decree has been promulgated by the 
Cuban Government which grants local 
agents, representatives, and distributors 
of foreign firms the same protection 
against dismissal as enjoyed by salaried 
workers and employees. The decree pro- 
vides that foreign firms represented by 
local agents may not establish their own 
branches in Cuba, or otherwise revoke 
the agency unless proper cause for the 
move is established in proceedings before 
the Ministry of Labor. 

On November 28, 1947, the Minister of 
Commerce signed Resolution No. 1521 
which was promulgated in the Official 
Gazette of December 1, 1947, placing 
motor-vehicle tires and tubes under im- 
port control for a period of 6 months, or 
until the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade signed at Geneva on October 
30, 1947, between Cuba and other coun- 
tries, becomes effective. As the United 
States and Cuba have agreed to make the 
Agreement effective January 1, 1948, it is 
expected that tire and tube imports from 
the United States will be released from 
the described restrictions. The Resolu- 
tion was issued at the request of the local 
tire industry which alleged that an exces- 
sive importation of tires and tubes during 
the first 10 months of 1947 endangered 
the normal operation of its factories. No 
dependable information is available on 
the total stocks of new tires and tubes in 
Cuba at the end of the period under re- 
view, but it is understood that they are 
not greatly in excess of the quantities 
that would normally be carried to meet 
the present high level of requirements. 

The major oil companies did no drill- 
ing during December but continued geo- 


logical and geophysical investigations. 
One of the companies has completed the 
first aerial magnetometer survey under- 
taken in Cuba. 

An initial small shipment of copper 
concentrates was made to the United 
States by the second copper mining and 
treating company established in Cuba. 
The venture is relatively small in scale 
but may be expanded in the future if 
copper-ore findings warrant. 

During December the Cuban Govern- 
ment awarded Cia, Cubana de Aviacion 
two new routes: One from Habana to 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, via Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, and Ciudad Trujillo, Do- 
minican Republic; and the other from 
Habana to Kingston, Jamaica. Cia. 
Cubana was also granted permission to 
make four trial flights from Habana to 
Madrid via Bermuda, Azores, Canary 
Islands, and Lisbon. Aerovias “Q” was 
granted five new routes: One from Ha- 
bana to New York via Washington; the 
second, from Habana to Los Angeles, 
Calif., via Galveston and El Paso, Texas; 
the third, from Habana to San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, via Ciudad Trujillo, Domin- 
ican Republic; the fourth, from Habana 
to Belem (Para), Brazil, via Curacao and 
Caracas, Venezuela; and the fifth, from 
Habana to Natal, Brazil, via Port-of- 
Spain, Trinidad, and Belem, Brazil. 
Cuban International Airways, Cuinair 
(Aerovias Cubanas Internacionales) , was 
granted permission to transport cargo 
only from Habanasto Nassau, Bahamas, 
and to make regular commercial (mail, 
passenger, and cargo) flights from Ha- 
bana to Paris via Bermuda, Azores, Lis- 
bon, Madrid, and Barcelona and an 
alternate route via La Guaira, Vene- 
zuela, Belem, Brazil, Villa Cisneros, 
Madrid and Bareclona, Spain. All new 
routes are contingent upon the air lines 
obtaining the approval of the foreign 
government involved. 

A Costa Rican airline, Transportes 
Aereos Nacionales, S. A., was granted 
authority to make regular flights carry- 
ing passenger and cargo between San 
Jose, Costa Rica, and Habana. A British 
Air Mission is now in Habana negotiating 
with Cuban Government officials for a 
Bilateral Air-Transport Agreement. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Contractual Relations Between Foreign 
Companies and Their Cuban Agents Regu- 
lated——-The Cuban Government by Presi- 
dential Decree No. 4504 of December 18, 1947, 
promulgated in the Official Gazette of De- 
cember 22, 1947, established regulations gov- 
erning contractual relations between foreign 
companies and their Cuban agents. This 
decree provides that foreign concerns using 
the services of a representative, agent, or dis- 
tributor in Cuba may not cancel or revoke the 
agency, representation, or distribution for the 
purpose of transferring it to another firm, nor 
establish branches or direct agencies to han- 
dle the same business whenever such Ccan- 
cellation or revocation would cause the dis- 
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placement of their agents, commission mer- 
chants, employees, or workers. Such can- 
cellation or revocation will be permitted only 
for “just cause’”’ which has been defined as: 


(a) An infringement or violation of 
the provisions of the agreement under 
the terms of which the agency or rep- 
resentation has been conferred. 

(bo) Fraud or abuse of confidence in 
the matters entrusted to the agent or 
distributor. 

(c) Lack of fitness or negligence on the 
part of the agent or distributor. 

(d) The continued decrease in the 
sales or distribution of the articles, for 
reasons that may be imputed to the 
agent or distributor. 

(e) The divulgation of secrets of the 
industry or commerce in question. 

(f) Any act imputable against the 
agent or distributor which is detrimental 
to the proper march of the introduction 
or distribution of the products handled 
by the agency or trust. 


A “just cause’’ must be duly established 
in proceedings before the Ministry of Labor. 
These proceedings will be handled in accord 
with the rules established in Article 70 of 
decree No. 798 of April 13, 1938. (Decree No. 
798 prescribed rules governing the termina- 
tion of employment between employers and 
employees in Cuba.) Decree No. 4504 states 
that for purposes of application of decree No. 
798 the foreign firm will be considered the 
émployer, and the agent, or distributor, as 
the employee. In establishing a “just cause” 
all evidence produced within Cuba or abroad 
will be admitted. If the evidence is pro- 
duced abroad, the time for introduction of 
the same may be extended to 60 days. 

Foreign concerns which violate this decree 
will not be permitted to operate in Cuba or to 
establish agencies. 


Czechoslovakia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Commercial and Payment Agreements 
Concluded With Hungary.—A new commer- 
cial agreement between Czechoslovakia and 
Hungary was concluded on November 1, 1947, 
according to an announcement of the Min- 
istry of Foreign Trade on November 7, re- 
ported by an airgram from Prague dated 
November 25. 

Under the terms of this new agreement, 
concluded for a period of 1 year, both coun- 
tries will exchange goods to a total value 
of approximately 2,800,000,000 Czech crowns. 
In general, Czechoslovakia will supply semi- 
finished and finished industrial goods 
against raw materials and, primarily, agri- 
cultural products, from Hungary. 

Hungary will deliver the following goods 
to Czechoslovakia: 3,000 truckloads of 
maize, 500 truckloads of oilseeds, 18,000 head 
of pigs, pedigree cattle, seedstuffs of various 
kinds, oil cakes, lard, edible oils, poultry, 
eggs, fruit pulp and juice, 3,000 metric tons 
of raw aluminum, 60,000 metric tons of 
manganese ore, oil distillation residues, lead; 
also urea, solvents, softeners, petroleum dis- 
tillates, and certain other items. 

In return for these goods, Czechoslovakia 
will deliver to Hungary: Coke, cellulose, 
semifinished goods of iron and steel, various 
items of factory equipment, machinery, pas- 
senger motor vehicles and trucks, timber 
(especially building timber), Slovak iron ore, 
fireproof material, textiles, glass, and paper. 

The signing of the new agreement termi- 
nates the original temporary arrangement 
under which barter deals only were con- 
ducted. Exchanges of goods under such bar- 
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ter deals are now to be concluded on or be- 
fore January 31, 1948. 

A payment agreement also was signed un- 
der which the note-issuing banks of both 
countries will set up clearing accounts, the 
rate of exchange for the currencies of the 
two countries being mutually established at 
4.26 Czech crowns to 1 forint. In addition, 
each party grants the other a mutual credit 
of 130,000,000 Czech crowns. 


General 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Parcel-Post Sticker (Form 2922) No Longer 
Required For Gift Parcels Addressed to For- 
eign Countries —Owing to the tremendous 
volume of parcel post, particularly gift par- 
cels, being mailed to foreign countries, and 
in order to simplify the regulations for the 
mailing public and to expedite handling of 
the parcels, the practice of placing sticker 
Form 2922 on gift parcels was discontinued, 
effective January 5, 1948, until further no- 
tice, according to instructions of the Second 
Assistant Postmaster General published in 
the Postal Bulletin (Washington) on Decem- 
ber 30, 1947. 

It is to be distinctly understood that in 
every instance senders must completely fill 
out that portion of the customs declaration 
and dispatch note (where a dispatch note is 
required) showing alternative disposition. 


Gold Coast 


Economic Conditions 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
ESTABLISHED 


Economic development planning has 
received new impetus in the Gold Coast 
through the enactment in the colony of 
a significant ordinance on November 8, 
1947, which establishes a Gold Coast In- 
dustrial Development Corporation. The 
primary purpose of the corporation is to 
establish secondary industries based on 
the agricultural products of the country, 
to explore the possibilities of other in- 
dustries, and to establish pilot plants to 
demonstrate the practicability of such 
industries. The corporation, however, is 
authorized not only directly to initiate 
industrial enterprises, but also to ‘‘facili- 
tate, promote, guide, and assist in the 
financing of’’ new industries, and indus- 
trial undertakings, and schemes for the 
expansion and modernization of existing 
industries. 

The corporation is capitalized at £100,- 
000, but it is provided that shares are to 
be taken up in blocks by the Gold Coast 
Government on a vote of the Legislative 
Council as capital is required. Up to 50 
percent of the share capital of the cor- 
poration may be disposed of, subject to 
the discretion of the Governor in Council. 
Management is vested in a board of 
directors consisting of not more than 
seven members, of whom not more than 
two may be elected by private share- 
holders. The corporation is to be run on 
commercial] lines, and it is hoped that 





it will be self-supporting. Provision, 
however, is made for the receipt of grants 
by the corporation, should such financia} 
assistance be necessary. 

Reaction in the press to this legislation 
has been overwhelmingly favorable. 
Countering some expressed fears, Goy.- 
ernment quarters have observed that 
the corporation would not regard itself 
a competitor of private enterprise. Em- 
phasis is to be placed on industrial de- 
velopment through individual enterprise 
in that the corporation will aim at the 
ultimate transfer to private or coopera- 
tive enterprise those industries estab- 
lished by itself. 


(guatemala 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Double Duties To Be Imposed on Imports 
From Certain Countries.—An increase of 100 
percent of duties and taxes (with certain ex- 
ceptions) will be imposed by Guatemala on 
articles imported from countries which, dur- 
ing the preceding year, had a trade balance 
“unfavorable” to Guatemala by more than 
75 percent, according to decree No. 440 dated 
October 31, 1947, published in the Diario de 
Centro America of November 27, 1947, and 
effective on the following day. The countries 
to which this duty increase will apply are to 
be announced before January 20 of each year, 

Exempted from this increase are cinnamon, 
pepper, tea, cloves, cumin seed, malt, rice 
straw, coconut oil for industrial uses, vege- 
table lard, olive oil, lacs, glues, gum resins, 
camphor, oleoresins, medicinal drugs, ginned 
or unginned cotton, jute, textiles, wool yarn, 
cotton yarn, loose natural silk yarn, hemp 
or jute twine, jute or hemp-cord sacks or 
bags, hops and crude rubber, imports from 
Central American countries, goods from any 
country from which Guatemalan imports 
total less than $31,000 during the preceding 
year, imports from countries specially ex- 
empted by the Ministry of Finance, and goods 
from countries which import from Guatemala 
in a given year articles in an amount equal 
to the value of goods sold to Guatemala in 
the preceding year. The decree authorizes 
the Ministry of Finance and Credit to exempt 
also articles indispensable for the economy of 
the country 

This decree cancels decrees No. 1€29 of Jan- 
uary 26, 1935, No. 1773 of January 25, 1936, 
and No. 2186 of January 28, 1939 

|For announcement of the foregoing de- 
crees, see Commerce Reports of February 25, 
1939, February 29, 1936, and February 16, 
1935. | 


India 


Exchange and Finance 


First Budget of Dominion of India.—On 
November 26, 1947, the Finance Minister of 
the Dominion of India presented to the Con- 
stituent Assembly, sitting as a Legislative 
Assembly, an interim budget for the period 
August 15, 1947, through March 31, 1948. It 
was the first budget of the newly established 
Dominion of India 

With reference to the budget on revenue 
account as distinct from the budget on capi- 
tal account, the Finance Minister presented 
an estimated revenue of 1,711,500,000 rupees 
($513,450,000, at $0.30 to the rupee) and ex- 
penditure of 1,973,900,000 rupees ($592,170,- 
000), leaving a deficit of 262,400,000 rupees 
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which would be reduced to 245,900,000 rupees 
($73,770,000 ) by increased export duties. 
These figures take no account of the division 
of assets and liabilities between India and 
Pakistan (which has since been settled). As 
India has assumed initial responsibility for 
outstanding loans, guaranties, and financial 
responsibilities, including pensions of the 
late Government of India, the settlement of 
these with Pakistan, together with the elimi- 
nation of expenditures for refugees and sub- 
sidies on food imports would, it is stated, 
convert the budget deficit into a surplus. 

On the capital account, the deficit is esti- 
mated at 1,348,400,000 rupees, making a total 
deficit of 1,594,300,000 rupees ($478,290,000) , 
which is met largely by a decrease in the 
Government’s balance on hand. 

Outstanding items of expenditure on rev- 
enue account are as follows: Defense services, 
927,400,000 ($278,220,000); 225,000,000 rupees 
($67,500,000) for subsidies of food grains; 
220,000,000 rupees ($66,000,000) for refugee 
relief and rehabilitation; and 600,000,000 
rupees ($180,000,000) for civil expenditures, 
including payment of interest and pensions, 
and provision for debt redemption. 

Revenues accrue largely from customs re- 
ceipts of 521,500,000 rupees ($156,450,000) ; 
income taxes and corporation taxes of 879,- 
500,000 rupees ($263,850,000); and _ excise 
duties of 220,800,000 rupees ($66,240,000). 

No new taxation is proposed except for the 
return to an export tax on cotton cloth and 
yarn and an increase from the former duty 
of 3 percent to a specific duty of 4 annas 
($0.07'4) per square yard on cloth and 6 
annas ($0.11144) a pound on yarn. 

The Government’s budget for 1947-48 pro- 
vided that 1,500,000,000 rupees should be 
borrowed, but this target will not be reached, 
because of the disturbances and uncertain- 
ties resulting from partition. No loan was 
floated before partition, and the recent effort 
to obtain 400,000,000 rupees at 2%4 percent 
was disappointing. The Finance Minister 
stated that the Government would not press 
further its cheap money policy, but would 
attempt to consolidate and stabilize the 
position so far gained 

The Finance Minister stated that India has 
imported 4,380,000 tons of food grains valued 
at 1,270,000,000 rupees ($381,000,000) in the 
3 years ended March 31, 1947. From April 
to September 1947 an additional 1,062,000 
tons were imported at a cost of more than 
420,000,000 rupees ($126,000,000). These im- 
ports are cited as almost the sole Cause of 
India’s foreign-exchange difficulties. 

India’s dollar position was clarified with 
the statement that from September 1939 
through March 31, 1946, India earned 4,050,- 
000,000 rupees’ worth of dollars ($1,215,000,- 
000) and spent 2,400,000,000 rupees’ worth, 
leaving a surplus of dollars worth 1,650,- 
000,000 rupees ($495,000,000). Other hard- 
currency expenditures in the same period 
came to 510,000,000 rupees ($153,000,000) - 
which left a net surplus on hard-currency 
account of 1,140,000,000 rupees (%$342,000,- 
000). In the year ended March 31, 1947, 
India suffered a net deficit of dollars valued 
at 150,000,000 rupees ($45,000,000) and a 
deficit of other hard currencies valued at 
70,000,000 rupees ($21,000,000). An addi- 
tional deficit in hard currencies of 150,000,- 
000 rupees resulted from transactions during 
the quarter April-June 1947. 

Since March 1947, it was stated, India has 
consistently been using more dollars than it 
has earned. It was for this reason, together 
with the desire to control the expenditure 
of sterling, that strict import controls were 
instituted in July 1947, and continued in 
principle in the January-June 1948 period. 
(See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of January 
10, 1948, for detailed announcement of the 
latter.) 

On the subject of sterling balances, the 
Finance Minister stated that as of July 1947 
these balances stood at 15,470,000,000 rupees 
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($4,641,000,000). The peak was reached at 
17,330,000,000 rupees ($5,199,000,000) on 
April 5, 1946, since which date they declined 
rapidly. It is the ... “view of the Govern- 
ment of India that these reserves should 
not be used to finance deficits in the balance 
of payments on what may be calle@ normal 
current account”... but rather that they 
should be used ... “only for the purpose 
of purchasing capital goods, the import of 
which is necessary for developing the agri- 
cultural and industrial productivity of the 
country.” 

The Finance Minister deplored the de- 
creased production of textiles, steel, and ce- 
ment, and the difficulties of transportation, 
and stressed the need for increased produc- 
tion to replace the commodities which can- 
not be imported because of exchange diffi- 
culties. Another problem to which the 
Finance Minister gave attention was the in- 
crease of prices within the country. 

In concluding his remarks, the Finance 
Minister sought to encourage private enter- 
prise by saying that “Whatever might be the 
ultimate pattern of our economic structure, 
I hold the belief that for many years to 
come there is need and scope for private 
enterprise in industry. . . . I believe that the 
general pattern of our economy must be a 
mixed economy in which there is scope both 
for private enterprise and for State enter- 
prise.” He then promised to examine exist- 
ing taxation policy and to make any 
adjustments that may be necessary to install 
confidence in private enterprise. 


Italy 


Exchange and Finance 


Securities: Negotiation Surtax Reduced.— 
The surtax on the negotiation of securities 
was reduced from 4 percent to 1 percent by 
a decree of November 25, 1947, published in 
the Gazzetta Ufficiale of November 27, and 
effective on the following day. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Mineral Oils: Import Surtazes Increased.— 
The Italian domestic manufacturing tax and 
the corresponding import surtax on mineral 
oils were increased by a decree of November 
25, 1947, published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale 
of November 27 and effective from date of 
publication. The new rates (former rates in 
parentheses), in lire per 100 kilograms, are 
as follows: 

Crude mineral oils for direct use as fuel 
in boilers and furnaces, 80 (50); in motors, 
2,600 (1,275); crude mineral oils for other 
uses, 3,200 (2,145); gasoline, 8,000 (4,000); 
turpentine substitute, 5,000 (3,300); kero- 
sene, 4,000 (3,100); gas oils for direct use as 
fuel, with a density of from 0.850 to 0.890 at 
15° C., 3,200 (2,145), and of more than 0.890 
at 15° C., 2,600 (1,275); gas oils for other uses, 
3,500 (2,325); lubricants—white oils, 10,000 
(4,000), other, 8,000 (4,000). 

Residues from the processing of crude min- 
eral oils, of paraffin tars, lignite, peat coal, 
shale, and the like for direct use as fuel: 
(a) Exclusively in boilers and furnaces, 80 
(50), plus 16 lire (formerly 10 lire) for each 
percentual unit of oils distilling up to 300°, 
in excess of 20 percent but not more than 30 
percent per 100 kilograms; (b) in motors, 
2,600 (1,275); and (c) for other uses, 3,200 
(2,145). 

Solid paraffin, 600 (300); petroleum jelly, 
natural, 1,200 (600), or artificial, with paraf- 
fin base, 5,000 (2,500); crude mineral wax, 
160 (80); and ceresin, 400 (200). 

Sugar: Limited Importation “Franco 
Valuta” Authorized—The Italian customs 


Officials have been authorized to admit di~ 
rect the importation of sugar up to 40,000 
metric tons, according to a communication 
of the Ministry of Foreign Trade, I. C. E. 
(Informazioni per il Commercio Estero) Bul- 
letins of November 13 and 20, 1947. 

Importation from the United States and 
other countries not having clearing agree- 
ments with Italy must be definitive and on 
a “franco valuta” basis, that is, financed 
without Government-controlled foreign ex- 
change. 

The sugar so imported is blocked at the 
disposition of the Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce for distribution under a national 
allocation plan to industry, hotels, and the 
like. 

In this connection, the Director General 
of Food Distribution announced recently, in 
referring to an increase in the price of sugar 
(now 315 lire or about 22 cents a pound to 
the consumer), that 212,500 tons of sugar 
are available in Italy. 

Raw Cotton and Wool: “Franco Valuta” 
Importation Authorized.—‘Franco valuta” 
importation of raw cotton and wool has been 
included in the export-import system cur- 
rently in effect in Italy, tying imports of 
these raw materials to exports of cotton and 
wool products, according to notices of the 
Ministry of Foreign Trade published in I. C. E. 
(Informazioni per il Commercio Estero) Bul- 
letin of November 13, 1947. 

Such importation of raw cotton, or of 
wool, natural or washed, is subject to au- 
thorization of the Ministry of Foreign Trade, 
to be granted within the framework of exist- 
ing regulations governing importation of 
these raw materials, and only when the raw 
materials are to be imported against replace- 
ment rights of the industrial or commercial 
firm, or, in the case of cotton, against the 
quarterly ceiling assigned for the domestic 
market. 

{See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Au- 
gust 30, November 1, and November 8, 1947.] 

Sugar Not For Direct Consumption: Im- 
port Surtax Generally Tripled.—The Italian 
import surtax on sugar not distributed by 
the High Commissariat of Food for direct con- 
sumption by the people was in effect tripled 
by the establishment of an “additional” tax, 
by a decree of November 25, 1947, published 
in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of November 27, and 
effective from date of publication. The im- 
port surtax on certain sugar products was, 
with one exception, tripled by this decree. 

The revised rates in lire per 100 kilograms 
are as follows (former rates in parentheses) : 

Sugar of the first class, intended for the 
making of candy, liquors, and the like, and 
for any use except direct consumption, un- 
der rationing by the High Commissariat of 
Food, 24,000 (8,000); sugar of the second 
class, as above, 23,040 (7,680); solid glucose 
12,000 (4,000); liquid glucose 6,000 (2,000); 
liquid invert sugar, other than from grape 
or carob juices, with total sugar content ex- 
pressed in invert sugar not above 84 percent, 
18,000 (6,000); liquid invert sugar, from grape 
or carob, with sugar content not above 8&4 
percent, 3,000 (3,000); and solid invert sugar, 
21,000 (7,000). 

The decree provides for reduced rates of the 
additional tax on sugar distributed to the 
people for direct consumption through 
agencies authorized by the High Commis- 
sariat of Food, and on sugar for the jam and 
condensed-milk industries (still taxable at 
only one-half of the import surtax rates), the 
additional tax is reduced by one-half. 

Sales Tax Increased on Most Products — 
Italian sales tax rates were increased by 1 
percent ad valorem on most products and 
by 0.5 percent ad valorem on certain basic 
food items, by a decree of November 25, 1947, 
published in the Gazzetta Ufficiale of Novem- 
ber 27, and effective from the day following 
publication until December 31, 1948. 
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The sales tax on imported goods is levied on 
duty-paid value, that is, the c. i. f. price, 
plus all landing charges, including import 
duties. 

The current rates now range from 2.5 per- 
cent to 8 percent ad valorem, with a rate 
of 4 percent applicable to most items. 

|See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of May 24 
and October 18, 1947. Details are available 
from the European Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C.] 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Importation Suspended on Specified 
Items.—A Mexican decree published in the 
Diario Oficial of December 16, 1947, and 
effective December 17, lists three additional 
items on which importation has been tem- 
porarily suspended. The prohibited im- 
portation established in this decree will be 
governed by the regulations prescribed by the 
Mexican decree published July 11, 1947. The 
three items added to the prohibited list are: 


Item No. Commodity 

2.43.00__ Tobacco made into cigarettes. 

9.52.31__ Chassis of automobiles of all kinds 
with more than four cylinders, 
not specified. 

9.56.35.. Wheels with pneumatic rubber 
tires, with or without inner tubes, 
of any kind, for automobiles. 


[For full details of the July 11 decree see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of July 19, 1947; 
for information regarding exemptions from 
prohibited importation see Foreign Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY of September 6, 1947. | 


. o , . 
Nigeria 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Regulations for Grading of Capsicums 
Changed.—Nigerian regulations for grading 
and inspection of capsicums for export have 
been amended, according to an announce- 
ment recently made by the government of 
that colony. Specific details of the new 
grading system may be obtained from the 
British Commonwealth Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 


Peru 


Exchange and Finance 


Regulations Governing Introduction of For- 
eign Capital.—According to a telegram from 
the United States Embassy in Lima, the 
Peruvian Government, by a Supreme decree 
of December 13, 1947, established regulations 
for the entry of foreign capital into the 
country and for the allocation of exchange 
at the official rate for the remittance of 
interest, dividend, and amortization pay- 
ments connected with such capital. 

The investment of capital in Peru under 
the new regulations requires the advance 
approval of the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil, and if the investment is in the form of 
exchange, such exchange must be sold to the 
exchange-control authorities at the official 
rate. If the investment is made in the form 
of capital goods rather than by the transfer 
of funds, proof of the value of the goods must 
be submitted. 

A minimum period of investment of 5 years 
is prescribed for investments made under the 
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new plan, with the further stipulations that 
such investments be used to save or produce 
foreign exchange, that no unfair competition 
be offered to foreign or domestic capital al- 
ready in Peru, and that investors waive diplo- 
matic intervention 

The Foreign Trade Council will determine 
the amount—which shall not be less than 
10 percent—to be remitted abroad annually 
for interest, dividends, and amortization; the 
length of the period of investment in Peru; 
and the currency in which remittances may 
be made 

A final provision contemplates the ear- 
marking, in whole or in part, of the foreign 
exchange produced by foreign capital for 
interest, dividend, and amortization pay- 
ments relating to such capital 

Regulation of Free-Market Exchange 
Rate.—According to a report from the United 
States Embassy in Lima, the Peruvian Su- 
perintendency of Banks in an instruction of 
December 16, 1947, effective December 22, 
1947, established a rate of 10 soles per dollar 
as the maximum rate at which banks, 
brokers, and other authorized institutions 
may negotiate free-market foreign exchange 
The instruction authorized the Superin- 
tendency to fix the maximum rate periodi- 
cally, and, according to Lima press reports 
of December 19, the Minister of Finance in- 
dicated that it was planned to utilize this 
authority to reduce the rate to even lower 
levels in the future until a parity with the 
official rate of 6.50 soles to the dollar should 
be established. 

It will be recalled that the free-market 
rate rose to as high as 18 soles to the dollar 
late in September, largely because of the 
demand for exchange on the part of im- 
porters of those goods for which payment 
could be made with free-market exchange 
After the suspension of the issuance of im- 
port permits providing for payment with 
free-market exchange on September 23 the 
free-market rate began to decline, reaching 
a level of zbout 14.30 soles to the dollar on 
November 29 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


¢ 


Cotton 
Registry 


Exports Require Certificate or 
Cotton exports from Peru will be 
permitted only when accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of registry issued by the Camara 
Algodonera del Peru, according to a govern- 
ment decree published in the Diario Oficial 
of December 16, 1947, effective immediately 
The certificate of registry must show the 
name of the grower, buyer, or consignee, the 
destination, type of cotton, brands, number 
of quintals, number of bales, plantation 
where grown, and the value of the shipment 

Import Licenses Must Show C. I. F. Value 
of Merchandise.—According to the Lima press 
of November 30, 1947, the National Council of 
Foreign Commerce of Peru announced that 
beginning at once, import licenses must show 
the c. i. f. value of the merchandise. The 
c. i. f. value is to include the cost price of 
the merchandise, the estimated freight 
charges to port of destination, loading 
charges, insurance, and commissions, in ac- 
cordance with current rates Preliminary 
statements supporting these items are to 
be obtained from the seller and presented 
with the application for the import license 


Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Superior Foreign Trade Commission Estab- 
lished.—The Portuguese Government has 
created a permanent Superior Foreign Trade 
Commission, by decree law No. 39.594, pub- 


lished in the Diario do Governo of November 
20, 1947. The commission is to be made up 
of representatives of the ministries of Fy. 
nance, Economy, Foreign Affairs, and, occa. 
sionally, Colonies. It is designed to insure 
effective and timely action by the Coungeij 
of Ministers for Foreign Trade, and to avoiq 
duplication of effort in the proper contro} 
of foreign trade Its major functions are 
to be the drafting of measures for imple- 
menting decisions of the Council of Ministers 
for Foreign Trade, the submitting of propos. 
als to the Council for channeling foreign. 
trade operations by control systems includ. 
ing licenses, the issuing of instructions for 
the enforcement of control measures, and the 
assembling of data for the study of trends 
in foreign trade 


D) . - Ac aA - 
Portuguese India 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Separate Import Licenses and Exchange 
Permits Required.—Import licenses issued by 
the Chief of Customs, Nova Goa, are required 
for imports into Portuguese India from all 
sources, including the United States, accord- 
ing to information received from the Portu- 
guese Government trade agent in Bombay, as 
reported by the American Consulate in 
Bombay 

Licenses are reported as being issued freely 
for all commodities, except gold, silver, and 
manufactures thereof 

However, the receipt of a license does not 
entitle the importer to obtain the foreign 
exchange in dollars or sterling necessary for 
payment for the goods Foreign-exchange 
operations are controlled by the Banco Na- 
cional Ultramarino, which is reported to be 
receiving periodic allotments of foreign- 
exchange credits from the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment in Lisbon for the importation of Cer- 
tain essential commodities, such as foodstuffs 
and textiles. The Banco Nacional is reported 
to be distributing the allotted hard currency 
exchange among “established and reputable 
merchants of the territory It will thus be 
seen that the issuance of exchange credits by 
the State bank, rather than the import li- 


cense, is the decisive factor in importation 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Transitional Regulations Governing Goods 
Removed From Free List as of September 17 
1947.—On January 2, 1948, the Swedish State 
Trade Commission published transitional 
regulations covering items removed from the 
free list as of September 17, 1947, and made 
subject to import license, according to a tele- 
gram of January 2, 1948 from the American 
Embassy, Stockholm 

These regulations are as follows 

Import licenses will be issued to the extent 
that foreign exchange can be made available 
provided a bona fide contract was concluded 
prior to September 17, 1947, and called for 
delivery prior to February 1, 1948. An import 
license application must have been filed prior 
to October 17, 1947. As regards periodic de- 
liveries to take place before and after Febru- 
ary 1, 1948, favorable consideration will be 
given to that part which is to be delivered 
before that date. Licenses issued under 
these regulations will expire March 31, 1948 

The validity of import licenses which ex- 
pired on November 30 or December 31, 1947 
will not be extended unless special considera- 
tions exist, except that favorable treatment 
will be accorded applications for the exten- 


(Continued on p. 34) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of —S 
International Trade, Department of Commerce a 


Beverages 

< & 
everag 

WINE YIELD IN SPAIN 


The quality and quantity of the 1947 
vintage of wine were reported unusually 
good in almost all sections of Spain. The 
Consulate at Seville estimated that the 
yield would amount to 22,000,000 hecto- 
liters (1 hectoliter-26.42 gallons), as 
compared with 17,200,000 hectoliters in 
1946. This yield should presage in- 
creased exports, but prospects are not 
good because of the slack demand in the 
United States and the increased com- 
petition of France and Italy. Favorable 
weather conditions and the diversion of 
certain quantities of fertilizer to the 
grape-growing industry probably were 
responsible for the good crop. 


Chemicals 


POSSIBLE EXCHANGE OF PRODUCTS BETWEEN 
CHILE AND FRANCE 


Nitrates from Chile and chemical and 
pharmaceutical products from France 
are among the commodities that would 
be exchanged between the two countries 
under a proposed barter agreement. 


IMPORTATION OF CAUSTIC SoDA, EGypT 


The importation of caustic soda into 
Egypt from the sterling area will be 
authorized by the Egyptian Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry, although prices 
are higher than in the dollar area, ac- 
cording to a foreign chemical publication 


POTASH PRODUCTION, ALSACE, FRANCE 


Potash production in Alsace, France, 
in October 1947 increased to 375,386 met- 
ric tons (66,860 tons K.O) from 344,328 
(62,449) tons in September, according 
to the foreign press. 


IMPORTS SCHEDULED FROM GERMANY INTO 
FRANCE 

France was scheduled to import $2,- 

000,000 worth of nitrogenous fertilizers 

and $1,650,000 worth of chemicals from 

the French Zone of Germany in the sec- 

ond half of 1947, according to the Minis- 
try of Economic Affairs. 


EXPANSION PLANS OF MEXICAN COMPANY 


A company known as Materias Primas, 
Minerales, Industriales, S. A., began op- 
erations in September 1947 in Guadala- 
jara, Mexico. It plans to build chemical 
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and crushing plants and to exploit mines 
which will produce materials needed in 
the manufacture of glass. Many of the 
stockholders are interested in the new 
bottle factory at Guadalajara which will 
soon commence production. 


GUATEMALA’S CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


In Guatemala the chemical industry 
comprises 20 establishments, according 
to the Directorate General of Statistics. 
Annual output is valued at $1,800,000. 


FERTILIZERS TO BE MANUFACTURED IN 
TANGANYIKA 

Fertilizers for the United Kingdom's 
groundnut (peanut) program in East 
Africa may be manufactured in Tangan- 
yika by Imperial Chemical Industries, 
Ltd., a foreign chemical publication re- 
ports. A director of the company is 
inspecting sites for a plant, and one at 
Mikindani is said to be under considera- 
tion. 


CENSUS OF SOUTH AFRICAN CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRY 


The South African chemical industry 
had 299 establishments, capitalized at 
£8,533,000, in the fiscal year 1944-45, ac- 
cording to the Union’s latest industrial 
census. The gross value of output was 
£31,421,000, and 24,036 persons were em- 
ployed in the industry. 


EXPORT DEMAND FOR BRITISH DYES 


Generally, domestic consumers of dyes 
are given priority in the United King- 
dom, but urgent requirements of expand- 
ing textile industries in India and Aus- 
tralia are also given consideration. Some 
large British textile printing and finish- 
ing firms operate plants in other coun- 
tries which must be supplied with dyes. 
For example, the Calico Printers Associa- 
tion of Manchester has a cotton textile 
plant in China. 

Efforts are being made to meet de- 
mands from other export markets, but 
the extent to which shipments can be 
increased depends upon progress in rais- 
ing dye production. 


NUMBER OF PERSONS EMPLOYED IN U. K.’s 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


In September 1947, 353,100 persons in 
the United Kingdom were engaged in the 
production of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts, an increase of 2,400 workers over 
the August figure, according to the Brit- 
ish Central Statistical Office. When out- 


put for war virtually ceased in June 1945, 
about 438,000 persons were employed in 
the chemical industry, but this total had 
dropped to 335,800 by June 1946. 
Monthly totals have increased steadily, 
however, since that date, and the Sep- 
tember figure is nearest to that of June 
1945. 

It may be noted that 284,300 persons 
are working on domestic orders and 
68,800 for the export market. The latter 
figure is 2,900 larger than in August, in- 
dicating that chemical exports may ex- 
pand further. The considerable differ- 
ence in the number employed on domes- 
tic and export orders serves to empha- 
size the dependence of home industries 
on chemicals, it is stated. 


NEw EQUIPMENT FOR SMELTING WORKS, 
Woe 


Equipment for the production of alu- 
minum sulfate and sulfuric acid to re- 
place machinery damaged during the war 
has been installed recently at the Na- 
tional Smelting Co.’s works at Avon- 
mouth, near Bristol, United Kingdom. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Fruits 


BANANA AND PLANTAIN SHIPMENTS, 
HONDURAS 


Shipments of bananas from Honduras 
during the third quarter of 1947 totaled 
3,505,682 stems, valued at $2,179,255 as 
compared with 3,595,912 stems, valued 
at $2,235,407, in the corresponding period 
of 1946. 

Of the total number of stems shipped 
during the 1947 period, the United States 
was the principal buyer, taking about 
3,141,682 stems; Canada took the re- 
mainder. 

Additional plantings during the period 
July to September 1947 increased the 
Honduran banana acreage over 8 per- 
cent. 

A total of 43,189 stems of plaintains, 
valued at $23,435, was exported from 
Honduras during the third quarter of 
1947. 

Grains and Products 
RIcE SITUATION IN CHILE 


Output of rough rice in Chile in the 
1946-47 crop year totaled 87,235 metric 
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tons, according to the Chilean Ministry 
of Agriculture’s final estimate, as com- 
pared with 117,941 tons in the preced- 
ing season and 160,485 tons in 1944-45. 

Because of the limited 1946-47 crop, 
an embargo was placed on shipments. 
Exports of milled rice from the carry- 
over of the preceding year’s output, how- 
ever, totaled 2,682 metric tons, valued at 
3,217,000 gold pesos ($662,523 United 
States currency) in the first 9 months of 
1947 as compared with 25,381 tons, valued 
at 24,301,000 gold pesos ($5,005,277) dur- 
ing the January—September period of 
1946. Total exports in 1946 amounted to 
35,605 metric tons; in 1945 shipments 
reached 42,198 tons. Limited exports in 
the first 9 months of 1947 went to Greece, 
Bolivia, Belgium, and Cuba. 

Although no statistics were available 
showing the Chilean stocks of rice, mill- 
ing of the rough rice was continuing on 
a small scale in November and stocks 
were believed to be sufficient until the 
new crop is harvested. 


SUPPLIES OF CORN, WHEAT, RICE, AND 
OaTsS, MEXICO 


Corn production in Mexico in 1947 was 
Officially estimated at 2,290,000 metric 
tons, although some unofficial sources be- 
lieve that because of the drought which 
occurred in the summer of 1947 output 
did not exceed 2,200,000 metric tons. 
Minimum consumption requirements for 
the period August 1947 to July 1948 are 
estimated at about 2,400,000 tons, indi- 
cating a deficit of 200,000 tons, if the lat- 
ter eStimate is correct. However, no im- 
ports are expected to be requested by 
the Mexican Government for two rea- 
sons. The Ministry of Agriculture an- 
nounced a program for increased plant- 
ings in the fall of 1947, which are ex- 
pected to ease the shortage of corn sup- 
plies in the spring. Furthermore, it is 
believed that shortages in the last half 
of 1947 were partly due to hoarding, 
which will be eliminated by a certainty 
of adequate supplies. The short corn 
crop will, however, preclude the possi- 
bility of any corn being substituted for 
wheat requirements during the period. 

The preliminary official estimate of 
the 1947 wheat crop was 405,000 metric 
tons, but the most recent estimate was 
360,000 metric tons. The Government 
placed its import requirements at 450,000 
tons, after allowing 25,000 metric tons 
for seed. 

The 1947 rice harvest was unofficially 
estimated at about 140,000 metric tons; 
the 1946 crop was officially estimated at 
138,000 tons. Domestic consumption of 
rice is estimated at 125,000 tons annu- 
ally. It was believed that Mexico’s ex- 
portable surplus would be about 30,000 
tons, consisting of about 15,000 tons from 
each crop. The Consulate at Guaymas 
recently reported a shipment of 10,000 
tons to India, the first of three possible 
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shipments from that port. No substitu- 
tion of rice for other grains is possible in 
Mexico because of dietary habits. 

Average annual oats production in 
Mexico in recent years was Officially esti- 
mated at 25,000 metric tons. The 1946- 
47 crop was unofficially estimated at 
28,000 metric tons. Consumption re- 
quirements were unofficially estimated at 
30,000 tons. Imports during the period 
August 1947-—July 1948 are expected to 
amount to 2,000 metric tons, mostly 
hulled oats for the manufacture of rolled 
oats. Imports of such an amount would 
be less than the average for the last sev- 
eral years, but seem probable because of 
the larger estimated production. 


RICE SUPPLIES IN THE REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


The Philippine 1947-48 rice crop will 
be the largest since before the recent 
war, according to preliminary estimates. 
The September 1947 estimate of the pro- 
duction of rough rice for 1947-48 was 
53,505,157 cavans (l cavan=94.77 
pounds). This compares with the offi- 
cially reported 1946-47 output of 49,957,- 
563 cavans. The prewar production 
average was 51,401,660 cavans. The Sep- 
tember forecast placed the 1947 planted 
area at 5,129,850 acres, compared with 
4,819,337 acres in 1946, only slightly less 
than the prewar area of 5,141,195 acres 

The preliminary estimate of produc- 
tion may be revised downward in Febru- 
ary 1948 when the results of the harvest 
are known. Typhoon damage, not taken 
into consideration in the September fore- 
cast, already had reduced the size of the 
crop in November. 

Adequate rice supplies from the 1946- 
47 crop and declining prices indicated 
that production in 1946-47 was under- 
estimated. This was further substan- 
tiated by the fact that the National Rice 
and Corn Corporation (NARIC) was dis- 
tributing relatively small supplies of im- 
ported rice in the fall months and was 
exporting the commodity in November. 
Normally from June through mid-Octo- 
ber rice stocks are limited and prices 
rise. In 1947 stocks from domestic 
sources appeared adequate, and prices 
steadily declined during the first 10 
months. Prices in mid-November were 
the lowest since prewar. 

NARIC completed its imports of rice 
during the first half of 1947. Arrivals 
totaled 125,383 metric tons, of which 
98,448 tons were from the United States, 
9,073 from Ecuador, and 17,863 from 
Siam. 

As of November 15, 1947, NARIC had 
shipped 15,620 metric tons to the Neth- 
erlands Indies from a total sale of 36,000 
tons. 

Even with the foreign sale of rice by 
NARIC, rice supplies from the new crop 
were believed to be adequate to meet re- 
quirements for some months to come. 


If the usual scarcity developed in the fa}j 
months, it was expected that some im. 
ports would be required for distribution, 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR-BEET PRODUCTION IN ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


Two large sugar factories are operated 
by the Canadian Sugar Factories Ltd. in 
southern Alberta Province, Canada. 

In 1947 about 29,500 acres of land 
planted to sugar beets were harvested 
and sugar-beet production amounted to 
366,000 tons as compared with 386,000 
tons in 1946. 

The sugar company made the final 
payment on the 1946 crop by November 
21, 1947, to 1,400 sugar-beet growers in 
southern Alberta. The price paid was 
$12.16 a ton. It was believed that the 
1947 price would be about $1 per ton 
higher as a result of the rise in the Cana- 
dian price of sugar. 

The Canadian Sugar Factories Ltd. is 
building a new plant at Taber, Alberta, 
which will cost between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000. It is believed that the fac- 
tory will be ready for the 1948 crop of 
beets. One large wing of the plant will 
be used for storing dried beet pulp for 
future use. The factory will be much 
larger than either of the other two fac- 
tories now operating in southern Alberta. 


FRENCH SUGAR-BEET AND SUGAR 
PRODUCTION 


Production of sugar beets in France in 
1947 was officially estimated on a pre- 
liminary basis at 6,900,000 metric tons as 
compared with 6,620,000 tons in 1946 and 
a prewar annual average of 9,117,000 
tons. Although the area planted was 
substantially larger than in 1946, the 
yield was seriously reduced by drought, 
shortage of nitrogenous fertilizers, and 
pests. 

Approximately 5,660,000 metric tons of 
sugar beets may be processed for sugar 
and 1,240,000 tons may be distilled for 
alcohol, according to November esti- 
mates. Production of raw sugar was es- 
timated tentatively at 700,000 metric tons 
and production of alcohol at 1,400,000 
hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.42 gallons). 

A total supply of about 820,000 metric 
tons of raw sugar was expected, compris- 
ing the 700,000 metric tons domestically 
produced, about 30,000 tons in stock on 
November 1, 1947, and 90,000 tons avail- 
able from colonial production, to fill the 
requirements of France and part of the 
needs of French North Africa during the 
1947-48 season which began November 1, 
1947. 


SUGARCANE ACREAGE; SUGAR PRODUCTION 
AND SALES, NICARAGUA 


Approximately 17,400 acres in Nica- 
ragua are planted to sugarcane, which 
will be utilized for the production of 
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refined sugar. In addition, the small 
plantings scattered throughout’ the 
country will be used for the production 
of dulce (cakes of brown sugar) for local 
consumption, especially in rural areas. 

Production of refined sugar from the 
1947-48 harvest is estimated at 18,000 
to 21,000 metric tons. 

No sugar was exported from Nicaragua 
in 1947. There was an exportable sur- 
plus from the 1946-47 crop, and 1,400 
metric tons were sent to the port for 
export. However, the owners were un- 
able to obtain the price they desired and 
sold the sugar in the local market. In- 
asmuch as consumption of sugar is in- 
creasing and the 1947-48 crushing sea- 
son was expected to begin about a month 
later than usual, no difficulty was antici- 
pated in November in disposing of the 
sugar locally. 


PANAMA’S SUGAR PRODUCTION INCREASING 


Production of sugar in the Republic of 
Panama is not sufficient to meet demands 
for all types, and it is necessary to import 
about 5,000 short tons of sugar annually 
for industrial uses. However, just as 
world sugar supplies have been increas- 
ing, Panama’s sugar production has been 
gaining during the last few years. The 
1946-47 crop year provided approxi- 
mately 8,500 short tons of granulated 
sugar. In the 1947-48 crop year, when 
new machinery is installed, supplies will 
be about 30 percent over the 1946-47 crop 
year. 

Sugar refiners in Panama anticipate 
that within 3 to 5 years they will produce 
enough refined sugar to supply not only 
the Panama market but Canal Zone re- 
quirements also. 

With respect to the marketing situa- 
tion, sugar trade circles in Panama do 
not contemplate any governmental in- 
tervention in the form of producing 
quotas and/or subsidies to growers to 
withhold sugarcane for higher prices. 
However, farmers have expressed their 
intention to plant larger areas. 


SuGAR SITUATION IN SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland’s only sugar factory, lo- 
cated at Aarberg, was expected to pro- 
duce an estimated 20,000 metric tons of 
refined sugar in 1947 as compared with 
19,620 tons in 1946. Domestic production 
from sugar beets in 1946 comprised less 
than 20 percent of the national consump- 
tion. As domestic consumption in 1947 
was expected to be 50 percent higher 
than in 1946, domestic production in 1947 
could supply only about 12 percent. 

In the first 9 months of 1947, imports 
of sugar into Switzerland amounted to 
about 110,000 metric tons, as compared 
with about 48,000 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 

Leading sources of sugar imports into 
Switzerland in 1939 were Great Britain, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Netherlands In- 
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dies. In the first 9 months of 1947 the 
countries of origin were the United 
States, Czechoslovakia, and Great Brit- 
ain, in the order named, and in 1946, 
Cuba, United States, and Czechoslovakia. 

The area planted to sugar beets in 
Switzerland is expected to remain about 
the same, and the country will continue 
to depend on purchases made abroad for 
80 to 90 percent of its sugar requirements. 
Its policy is to allow for a heavier con- 
sumption of sugar. The problem being 
studied by the Government is how to 
effect the shift from the status of State 
control, including State purchases, to 
that of free imports by private firms. 
There is the matter of prices at which 
Government stocks could be taken over, 
and also that of private trade’s main- 
taining obligatory stocks averaging 4 to 6 
months’ consumption to insure steady 
delivery. It is believed that rationing 
will not be abolished prior to March 1948, 
although theoretically there is sufficient 
sugar to allow for such a measure. If 
rationing is abolished consumption prob- 
ably will rise. 


General Products 


PORTUGAL’S EXEORTS 


Among Portuguese exports during the 
first half of 1947 were the following 
items: Casks and barrels, 3,949 metric 
tons valued at 28,162,000 escudos; bottles, 
3,899 tons valued at 16,571,000 escudos; 
sheet glass, 616 tons valued at 4.313,000 
escudos; jewelry, 3 tons valued at 9,427,- 
000 escudos; and matches, 94 tons valued 
at 1,396,000 escudos. (One escudo= 
approximately $0.04, United States cur- 
rency.) 


MANUFACTURE OF STILL-PICTURE CAMERAS 
In U. K. 


A British firm has announced that it 
will start production of Leica-type cam- 
eras in the early part of 1948. The pres- 
ent export schedule calls for 10,000 in 
1949 and double this amount by 1952. 
The export price has been set at around 
£65 ($260). The camera is to retail in 
the United Kingdom for £90 ($360). 


Leather and 
Products 


EXPORTS OF HIDES AND SKINS, UNION OF 
SouTH AFRICA 


Exports of hides and skins from Port 
Elizabeth, Union of South Africa, during 
the year ended August 31, 1947, were as 
follows: Merino sheepskins, 1,420,259 
pieces; pickled sheepskins, 293 pieces; 
shearlings, 542,720 pieces; coarse woolcd 
sheepskins, 285,700 pieces; crossbred 
sheepskins, 34,161 pieces; Glovers, 360,- 
743 pieces; goatskins, 394,447 pieces; 


wooly bastards, 9,695 pieces; angora 
goatskins, 115,432 pieces; dry salted 
hides, 127,682 pieces; dry salted kips, 32,- 
827 pieces; dry salted calfskins, 68,322 
pieces; sun-dried hides, 185,401 pieces; 
sun-dried kips, 43,381 pieces; sun-dried 
calfskins, 23,315 pieces; and _ ostrich 
skins, 2,475 pieces. 


MADAGASCAR’S IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


During the first 9 months of 1947, 
Madagascar imported 176,149 pairs of 
leather shoes. Exports included 4,867,- 
300 kilograms of cattle hides and sheep- 
skins, 225,700 kilograms of crocodile 
hides, and 12,300 kilograms of tanned or 
dressed hides. 


TANGANYIKA’S TRADE 


During August 1947, Tanganyika ex- 
ported 32 long tons of mangrove bark 
(all to the United Kingdom) as com- 
pared with 100 tons in July (all to the 
United States). 

Imports during August comprised 645 
dozen pairs of boots and shoes, as com- 
pared with 1,085 dozen pairs in July. 


Lumber and 
Products 


EXPORTS FROM BRAZIL 


Pine wood was among the 10 principal 
commodities, by value, exported from 
Brazil during the second quarter of 1947; 
such exports were valued at approxi- 
mately $8,500,000. The principal com- 
modities, by value, exported to the United 
States during the quarter included ma- 
hogany and aguano valued at approxi- 
mately $80,000. 

Wood exports during the second quar- 
ter of 1947, with those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1946 in parentheses, 
were as follows (in metric tons): Pine 
wood, 106,425 (95,165) ; cedar wood, 6,773 
(7,812); pine plywood, 5,493 (6,466): 
jacaranda, 2,573 (1,639); imbuia, 1,597 
(2,546) ; rough woods, 1,221 (1,573); and 
mahogany and aguano, 1,142 (827). 


PURPOSES OF FORESTRY DEVELOPMENT 
INSTITUTE, COLOMBIA 


The Forestry Development Institute of 
Colombia was established by the Gov- 
ernment of that country in October 1947, 
as the result of law No. 106 of December 
30, 1946, and decree No. 2808 of August 
22, 1947, which provided for the creation 
of the Institute. The purpose of the 
agency will be to study, organize, and 
carry out plans for the conservation, pro- 
tection, reforestation, and technical de- 
velopment of the nation’s forests. With 
the collaboration of another Govern- 
ment agency, the Institute will prepare a 
map indicating the wooded areas suitable 
for commercial development and exploi- 
tation, the approximate density of spe- 
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cies, types of forest products, accessibil- 
ity of timber and other forest products, 
distances to consuming centers, and 
specifications which might prove useful 
in planning technical exploitation. 

The Institute is a quasi-autonomous 
public agency, neither an integral part 
of the Government nor entirely separate 
from it. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


OUTPUT IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Although Czechoslovakian manufac- 
turers of agricultural machinery claim 
to be producing nearly one-sixth more 
than is called for by the 2-year plan, 
tractor output lags behind the plan. 
Compared with the plan for an output 
of 595 tractors in the period January 
to October 1947, 584 tractors were pro- 
duced. The October output of agricul- 
tural machinery was valued at 105,188.,- 
000 crowns, compared with the planned 
value of 91,303,000 crowns. (At the offi- 
cial rate of exchange 50 crowns=$1, 
United States currency.) 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


ESTIMATES OF CROPS, TANGANYIKA 


Estimates made in August 1947 of crops 
in Tanganyika Territory for the year 
ended December 31, 1947, were as fol- 
lows: Cinchona bark, 80 long tons; co- 
lombo root, 250 long tons; gum arabic, 
918 long tons; and papain, 99 long tons. 


U. S. Imports oF DruGs From INDIA 


During the first 9 months of 1947, im- 
ports of nux vomica into the United 
States from India totaled 1,152,034 
pounds, valued at $54,491; those of psyl- 
lium seed amounted to 2,147,030 pounds, 
valued at $1,221,422; and of senna, 487,- 
226 pounds, valued at $68,742. Imports 
in 1946 were as follows: Nux vomica, 
2,859,232 pounds, valued at $121,223; 
psyllium seed, 2,144,492 pounds, valued 
at $669,925; and senna, 2,365,771 pounds, 
valued at $272,705. 


PRODUCTION OF MEDICINALS, JAPAN 


The value of medicinals produced in 
Japan in August 1947 was more than 
575,000,000 yen, a considerable increase 
over the July figure of about 427,000,000 
yen. 

Included in the August total were the 
following items: Distribution-controlled 
medicines, 100,657,279 yen; noncontrolled 
medicines, 222,207,489 yen; patent medi- 
cines, 193,920,204 yen; and biologicals, 
58,597,220 yen. 
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Production of sulfathiazole in Japan 
during August amounted to 1,721 kilo- 
grams, a decrease of 623 kilograms from 
July output. The decline was partially 
due to nondelivery of coal to manufac- 
turers. 

Penicillin production increased sharp- 
ly from 175,290,000 Oxford units in July 
to 292,830,000 Oxford units in the fol- 
lowing month. This gain resulted from 
the adoption of the submerged process of 
production by one additional manufac- 
turer. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


PROPOSED BILL TO INCLUDE STAGE PER- 
FORMANCES OF ARGENTINE PROGRAMS 


A bill recently was submitted to the 
Argentine Chamber of Deputies which 
would oblige all motion-picture theaters 
in the country to include in their pro- 
grams a stage performance in addition to 
the films being exhibited. Such stage 
performances would consist of musical 
numbers, dances, and theatrical acts, and 
would be offered a minimum of 1 hour 
each day, 3 days weekly. The artists 
performing in such stage presentations 
must (the bill stipulates) be of Argentine 
nationality in the proportion of no less 
than 75 percent of the total number. 

Such an arrangement would, no doubt, 
present many difficulties. In the first 
place, there would be hardly enough 
talent available to provide stage pro- 
grams for the 1,700 theaters in the coun- 
try. Moreover, the question of division 
of gross receipts between theater owner 
and film distributor would become more 
complicated in view of the added stage 
feature. First-run theaters have tried 
on many occasions to introduce stage 
performances on the same program with 
motion-picture films, but every such at- 
tempt has ended in complete failure. 
Audiences apparently prefer programs 
made up entirely of films or entirely of 
stage acts, but not mixed programs. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN IRAN 


Of the 20 motion-picture films being 
show in Tehran on October 30, 1947, 13 
were United States productions, 2 French, 
2 German, and 1 each Russian, British, 
and Egyptian. Musicals, rowdy come- 
dies, and action films are the types of 
pictures most popular in Iran. Heavy 
drama and sophisticated comedies play 
to a very small audience. Serials also 
are popular, although they are never 
shown in the first-class theaters of 
Tehran. 

Attendance has increased with the re- 
turn of cooler weather, but theater own- 
ers continue to assert that they are 
scarcely making expenses. Although ad- 


mission prices are low and the largest 
theaters have only three or four shows a 
day, they seldom play to full houses, As 
a result of the war boom, when audiences 
were enlarged by foreign troops and 
European refugees accustomed to movie. 
going, several new theaters were opened, 
Attendance has declined sharply since 
the end of the war, and now theater own- 
ers are confronted with widened com. 
petition for a diminished audience. They 
state that they will not be able to take 
United States films much longer unless 
royalties are reduced or some price ad- 
justment is granted on films which are 
not successful in Iran. They dislike the 
United States distribution policy of sell- 
ing films in block, as this denies them 
the opportunity to reject films which 
they know are unsuitable for Iran. By 
way of contrast, they say that Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Egypt, India, 
and Italy give their films singly and at 
lower prices than those charged for 
United States films. Although they may 
get European films at lower prices— 
perhaps not in sufficient quantity as 
yet—these films on the whole are not 
nearly so popular as most United States 
films. 

In October, several theaters began to 
show prewar German films. Although 
Germany was never a leading supplier 
of motion pictures to Iran, its films are 
known and liked in the country. A 
fairly large number of German films were 
received before the outbreak of the war 
and have been kept in distributors’ stocks, 
One distributor is known to have 120 old 
German films, another 60, and a third 
15. They expect to place as many of 
these German films on the market as the 
public will accept, and they predict that 
German films will have a real success. 
The revival of German films, if it gains 
momentum and meets with public ap- 
proval, will reduce the sale of United 
States pictures in Iran. Theater own- 
ers have long been complaining of the 
high costs of royalties on United States 
films and would be pleased to substitute 
German films, provided they drew a good 
audience. 

During the period August 18 to No- 
vember 1, 1947, the Department of The- 
aters granted 64 new permits for the 
showing of films. Of this total, 41 were 
United States films, 7 French, 6 Rus- 
sian, 3 Egyptian, 2 British, 2 Indian, 2 
Turkish, and 1 German. The Director 
of the Department of Theaters states 
that for the most part German films 
recently presented for censorship are 
musicals and quite acceptable for public 
showing. German films will be closely 
scrutinized, however, and any which pro- 
mote Nazi ideology will be prohibited. 

A small studio in Teheran has begun 
production of a full-length, talking 
motion picture, tentatively entitled Bazy- 
afteh (Refound). The artists and tech- 
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nicians are Iranian. Shooting has been 
under way for 2 months, and completion 
time is set for January or February. If 
the motion picture is actually produced, 
it will be the first talking picture to be 
made in Iran. 

One theater owner has signed a con- 
tract with a United States film company 
providing for Persian subtitles on all fea- 
ture films received from the company. 
The total cost is estimated to be $700 or 
$800 per film. The first of these films is 
now showing in Tehran, and an excel- 
lent job of subtitling has beendone. An- 
other theater chain has opened discus- 
sions with a second United States film 
company regarding subtitles, but at the 
time of this report the contract had not 
been signed. It is too early to estimate 
whether good subtitles in Persian will 
appreciably increase attendance. Some 
customers have asked that Russian sub- 
titles be included as well, but it is believed 
that the expense of subtitling in two 
languages would be prohibitive. Arme- 
nians and White Russians—an impor- 
tant theater audience in Tehran—prefer 
Russian translation, inasmuch as many 
of them do not read Persian fluently. 

Sovkino, the distributor in Iran of Rus- 
sian films, endeavored to place Russian 
motion pictures in the Tehran cinemas 
during the week of November 7, 1947, the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Soviet Union. 
Of the 25 theaters in the city, 11 accepted 
Russian films; others were either dis- 
interested or unwilling to show Russian 
films. Sovkino rented the films on par- 
ticularly generous terms for the occasion. 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET IN 
OcTOBER 1947 


During the month of October there 
were 21 first-run releases in Habana 
theaters, of which 13 were made in the 
United States, 5 in Mexico, and 3 in 
Argentina. Total box-office receipts for 
the showing of these pictures, including 
second-week hold-overs, amounted to 
$162,021 as compared with $127,061 in 
September for the same number of pic- 
tures. United States films accounted for 
75 percent of total box-office receipts, 
Mexican films for 17 percent, and Argen- 
tine pictures for 8 percent. The biggest 
earners for the month were two United 
States productions. 

On October 25, the Rex Theater opened 
a new Duplex Salon for the showing of 
news reels and shorts in which an invest- 
ment of more than $100,000 has been 
made. 


ENTERTAINMENT TAX ON U.S. FILMs IN 
BURMA 


The Entertainment Tax (Amendment) 
Act, 1947 (Burma Act No. LXX of 1947) 
provides that if the entertainment in- 
cludes the exhibition of motion-picture 
films, and if the hire, rental, or cost of 
such films involves payment in currencies 
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of the United States or Canada, the tax 
levied shall be 80 percent of the gross 
receipts of the entertainment. The Act 
became effective December 1, 1947. Edu- 
cational or travel films are not included 
in the tax. 

A press release by the Government of 
Burma on November 14, announced that 
this was part of its policy of encourag- 
ing production of motion pictures in 
Burma and of controlling imports to 
prevent a drain on tle currency re- 
sources of the country, particularly in 
respect to Canadian and United States 
dollars. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


URUGUAYAN IMPORTS 


In 1946, Uruguay imported 225 metric 
tons of paint, enamel, and varnish, worth 
$142,000, according to official customs 
statistics. Imports of these materials 
in 1945 totaled 296 tons, valued at $167,- 
000. The United States supplied 76 per- 
cent of the quantity in 1946 and 57 per- 
cent in 1945. The United Kingdom was 
the second largest supplier in both years. 


Radio 


TaxI COMPANY PLANS To Equip Cass WITH 
Rapios, U. K. 


The Streamline Black and White Taxis 
Association of Bristol, England, plans to 
equip 40 taxis with two-way radios, and 
ultimately to link up about 140 vehicles 
at an approximate cost of £20,000 (ap- 
proximately US$80,500). The equipment 
will be virtually the same as that used 
in fighter aircraft during World War II. 
The technical details are being handled 
by a Bristol radio firm. 


Railway 
Equipment 
MANUFACTURE AND Repair, U. K. 


According to an October report, the 
manufacture of steel freight cars in the 
United Kingdom has reached an all-time 
high. In mid-October only 1,200,000 cars 
were in use and about 200,000 were in 
need of repair as a result of deterioration 
during the war. 

With the statement that more-efficient 
turn-over would be equivalent to putting 
100,000 additional freight cars on the 
roads, railroad officials recently made an 
appeal to industry for better utilization 
of the cars. 





The new plastics plant at Monterrey, 
Mexico, is 90 percent completed. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


Soap MANUFACTURE AND EXPpoRTS, BRITISH 
MALAYA 


During the first 10 months of 1947, the 
amount of soap manufactured in the 
Colony of Singapore was 304,228 hun- 
aredweight, and in the Malayan Union, 
182,410 hundredweight. The quantity 
of soap sold in Singapore during this 
period totaled 167,336 hundreuweight, 
and in the Malayan Union the amount 
sold totaled 156,410 hundredweight. At 
the end of October 1947, combined stocks 
of soap in both Singapore and the Ma- 
layan Union were 24,094 hundredweight. 

Malayan exports of washing soap in 
October 1947 totaled 19,372 hundred- 
weight. The largest amounts went to 
Cyprus, Sumatra, and Hong Kong. Ex- 
ports of toilet soap in the same month 
amounted to 1,678 hundredweight, ship- 
ments going to Sumatra, North Borneo, 
and Sarawak. Exports of other types of 
soap amounted to 387 hundredweight, 
which went to neighboring countries. 


Soap Imports, U. K. 


Imports of all types of soap into the 
United Kingdom during October 1947 
amounted to 327 hundredweight valued 
at £1,874, compared with 1,541 hundred- 
weight valued at £10,282 in the corre- 
sponding month of, 1946, reports the 
British press. Monthly imports in 1938 
averaged 14,755 hundredweight valued 
at £52,525. 


CLOVE-OIL PRODUCTION, ZANZIBAR 


A guardedly optimistic view of the 
Zanzibar clove-oil position was expressed 
by the purchasing manager of one of the 
large British manufacturers of vanillin 
and other chemicals who visited the 
island on behalf of British vanillin man- 
ufacturers, the Colonial Office, and the 
Ministry of Food. Government agricul- 
tural scientists in Zanzibar hope to cul- 
tivate a dwarf hybrid tree from which 
the cloves could be gathered without 
waste. At present the collection of 
cloves is restricted by the fact that many 
of them grow at inaccessible heights on 
40-foot trees. 

The Zanzibar Clove Growers’ Associa- 
tion has expressed the hope of clove oil 
being offered in sufficient quantities at 
a reasonable price. Unless the present 
situation improves, British manufactur- 
ers of vanillin may have to contact other 
sources for their raw materials, accord- 
ing to the above-mentioned authority. 





Brazil’s Ministry of Agriculture has 
ended restrictions on growing and ex- 
porting of maté, Brazilian herb tea much 
liked by North American connoisseurs. 
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Textiles and 
Related Products 


Cotton and Products 


PRODUCTION, EXPORTS, AND CONSUMPTION, 
BRAZIL 


During the year 1946-47 the State of 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, produced 174,063 met- 
ric tons (1 ton=2,205 pounds or 4.6 bales 
of 478 pounds net) of cotton, as com- 
pared with 235,005 tons in the preceding 
year, and 461,425 tons in 1944-45. Ex- 
tremely heavy rain in March and heavy 
insect damage were major factors in the 
low 1946-47 output. Total production 
for northern and _ southern’ Brazil 
amounted to 277,100 tons in 1946-47. 
Exports in 1946-47 amounted to 334,067 
metric tons. Cotton consumption in the 
mills of Brazil in 1946-47 amounted ito 
166,938 tons. 

Production of cotton linters in the 
State of Sao Paulo, Brazil, in the year 
ended July 31, 1947, totaled 26,556 metric 
tons, and hull fibers 5,080 tons. The 
linters were classified according to type 
and cut on a monthly basis. Most of the 
output was of types 3 and 4. Grouping 
all classified types together, 7,204 metric 
tons were of first-cut quality, 19,128 tons 
of second, none of third, and 344 tons of 
fourth-cut quality. According to trade 
estimates, 10,000 to 11,000 tons of all cuts 
will be consumed in Sao Paulo. 

The heaviest buyer of cotton linters 
during the year ended July 31, 1947, was 
the United Kingdom which took 14,576 
of the 23,168 metric tons exported; 
France ranked second, with 5,142 tons; 
and the United States was third, with 
1,952 tons. 


PRODUCTION AND MANUFACTURE, ECUADOR 


The 1947 cotton crop in Ecuador is ex- 
pected to be 25 to 35 percent smaller 
than the 1946 crop which totaled approx- 
imately 9,000 bales (500 pounds each). 
Cotton also is imported, chiefly from 
Peru. About 1,900 bales were imported 
during the third quarter of 1947. 

The manufacture of textiles, chiefly 
cotton, Ecuador’s most important manu- 
facturing industry, is in the highland 
region where electric power and labor are 
available. National textile sales are re- 
ported to have recovered to normal dur- 
ing the third quarter. 


IMPORTS AND PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


During the year ended July 31, 1947, 
France imported 177,840 tons of raw cot- 
ton. (1 metric ton=2,205 pounds or 
about 4.4 bales of 500 pounds gross.) 
Consumption by spinners averaged 
about 17,500 tons per month, and stocks 
at the end of the cotton year totaled 127,- 
581 tons, or a little more than 7 months’ 
supply at that rate of consumption. 
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Slightly more than 53 percent of cot- 
ton imports came from the United States, 
17 percent from Egypt, 12 percent from 
Brazil, 11 percent from French colonies, 
1 percent from Peru, and the remainder 
from India. 

During the first 6 months of 1947 spin- 
ners produced an average per month of 
16,540 tons of single yarn, said to be about 
20 percent coarser than before the war. 
Weavers during the first 6 months pro- 
duced a monthly average of 11,177 tons 
of cloth weighing on the average 176.38 
grams per square meter (about 3.1 square 
yards per pound). 


SITUATION IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Although consumption of Indian cot- 
ton by domestic mills was only 900 bales 
less in July 1947 than in July 1946, con- 
sumption for the period September 1946 
through July 1947 showed a decrease of 
more than 700,000 bales—2,895,348 ‘of 
400 pounds each) as compared with 
3,596,538 bales. 

The Government of Pakistan has an- 
nounced the formation of a financing 
corporation with an initial working fund 
of 60,000,000 rupees. ‘(The average rate 
of exchange during October 1947 was 1 
rupee=approximately 30 cents.) This 
is intended to assist ginners in West Pun- 
jab to move the 1947 cotton crop which 
is estimated at 1,000,000 bales. Shares 
of the corporation will be divided among 
the governments of Pakistan and West 
Punjab and two private banks. Karachi 
is to be the headquarters of the corpo- 
ration, and there will be a branch in 
Lahore. 

The final cotton forecast for the 
1946-47 season for all India, issued by 
the Department of Commerce and In- 
telligence, Calcutta, on November 1, 
showed a total area of 14,860,000 acres, 
and production of 3,566,000 bales ‘of 
400 pounds net). 

Exports of cotton from Indian and 
Pakistan ports totaled 147,035 bales in 
September 1947, or more than 13 times 
the exports in September 1946. More 
than 60 percent of the exports were from 
Karachi, and the first shipments since 
the war were made to Japan—29,859 
bales of the 170,000 bales which the In- 
dian Government had agreed to supply 
Japan mills. 

Imports of cotton totaled 56,348 bales 
in September. 


ACTIVITY IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY OF 
NETHERLANDS INDIES 


In 1938, 2,031 weaving mills, mainly 
household establishments, in the Neth- 
erlands Indies were operating 4,200 me- 
chanical looms and 30,028 hand looms. 
About 86 percent of these mills were lo- 
cated in the Bandung district of West 
Java. In April 1946, when rehabilita- 
tion was begun, only one mill was in op- 
eration. By September 1946, this num- 


ber had increased to 41, and in Septem. 
ber 1947, 146 mills were in operation With 
869 mechanical looms and 5,075 hang 
looms, according to the Bureau for In. 
dustrial Recovery. Sarong production 
amounted to 66,560 pieces in September, 
at which time 4,028 weavers were em. 
ployed. 


PERUVIAN COTTON REPORT 


Peru’s 1947 cotton crop is estimated 
at 1,250,000 quintals (264,000 bales of 
478 pounds net), as compared with 
1,549,178 quintals (327,000 bales of 478 
pounds net.) in 1946. (1 Peruvian quin- 
tal=101 pounds.) Of the 1947 crop, ap- 
proximately 1,130,000 quintals are Tan- 
guis and 120,000 quintals are Pima, as 
compared with 1,310,550 and 233,426 
quintals, respectively, in 1946. By the 
end of August, contracts registered for 
1947 Tanguis were more than 80 percent 
of the expected production. Market ac- 
tivity therefore declined in September 
when new contracts for all cotton totaled 
only 30,560 quintals. As of October 1, 
total contracts registered for 1947 cot- 
ton amounted to 1,064,174 quintals, in- 
cluding 1,016,422 of Tanguis and 47,752 
of Pima. 

Exports of cotton in the third quarter 
of 1947 were officially reported at 16.- 
700,000 kilograms, almost equal to the 
17,500,000 kilograms shipped in the pre- 
ceding 6-month period. Exports in the 
first 9 months of 1947 totaled 34,194,676 
kilograms, as compared with 89,957,729 
kilograms in the corresponding period of 
1946. That, however, was a movement 
of accumulated stocks. In the first 9 
months of 1947 the United Kingdom took 
3,852,362 kilograms, and the United 
States 2,404,403 kilograms. Colombia 
and Chile, however, hold top place as 
1947 importers of Peruvian cotton. 


W ool and Products 
AUSTRALIAN EXPORTS 


Exports of greasy wool from Australia 
during July and August 1947 totaled 
242,128 bales, as compared with 659,246 
bales in the corresponding months of 
1946. Shipments to the United States 
declined to 26,988 bales from 243,969 
bales. 

Exports of scoured wool, tops, noils, 
and waste in July and August 1947 in- 
creased to 156,411 bales, as compared 
with 134,942 bales in like months of 
1946. Shipments to the United States 
declined to 2,336 bales, from 31,449 bales, 
but those to the United Kingdom in- 
creased to 94,373 bales, from 39,126 bales. 

In October it was announced that the 
International Wool Secretariat, London, 
intended to set up a branch to function 
in India, Pakistan, and the independent 
Indian States. This decision followed a 


recommendation made by a Wool Survey 
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Mission which visited India early in 1947 
and reported that there was a large po- 
tential market there for wool. In the 
1946-47 season Australia exported to In- 
dia 4,250 bales of greasy wool, and 11,170 
pales of scoured wool, tops, noils, and 
waste. 


BRAZILIAN PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, 
AND EXPoRTS 


The total 1946-47 wool clip of the Rio 
Grande do Sul, Brazil, is estimated by 
trade circles at 16,500,000 kilograms, as 
compared with 14,000,000 kilograms in 
the preceding year. During prewar years 
Germany was the largest buyer, but since 
1946, Finland, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Netherlands have absorbed the largest 
portion. In 1946, 12,535 metric tons were 
sold to domestic markets and 2,162 tons 
were exported; in the first 4 months of 
1947, 3,110 tons went to domestic mar- 
kets and 1,062 tons were exported. 

Approximately 95 percent of shipments 
to domestic markets go to Sao Paulo 
where the bulk of the textile industry is 
concentrated. Demands of both Sao 
Paulo and Rio Grande do Sul mills for 
finer types of wool formerly were met 
with imports from South Africa, but 
since December 1946 imports have ceased 
almost entirely. 

Five mills are operating in the State 
of Rio Grande do Sul—four of them in 
Porto Alegre and one in Rio Grande— 
with a yearly consumption of approxi- 
mately 4,000 metric tons. A large ex- 
pansion is forecast for 1948 when some of 
the mills expect to receive new equipment 
from the United States which will enable 
them to work with 70’s yarn. 


SHEEP AND WOOL STATISTICAL FIGURES, 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Sheep in Czechoslovakia numbered 
562,276 as of July 1, 1947, as against only 
401,838 on July 1, 1946. 

Imports of raw Wool during the first 6 
months of 1947 totaled 5,504,000 kilo- 
grams; washed, 4,748,800 kilograms; tops, 
2,354,300 kilograms. 


ITALIAN IMPORTS AND EXPORTS 


During the first 5 months of 1947 Italy 
imported 83,376 metric tons of raw wool, 
as compared with 75,933 tons in all of 
1946. Exports included (1946 totals in 
parentheses) 1,670 tons of wool yarn 
(1,290), of which 1,536 tons were reex- 
ports (1,014); wool fabric, 2,548 tons 
(2,735) of which 1,449 tons were reex- 
ports (445); other wool manufactures, 
414 tons (1,454), reexports 14 tons (12) 


Woo. SALES, NORTHERN IRELAND 


The first of a series of auction sales of 
Northern Ireland wool was held on No- 
vember 10 to 12, 1947, at the Royal Ulster 
Agriculture Society's building in Belfast, 


January 17. 1948 


on behalf of the British Wool Section of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Northern 
Ireland. An official statement shows that 
798 bales of fleece wool and 257 bales of 
skin wool were offered, and local dealers 
as well as buyers from Scotland, Eng- 
land, and Eire competed for purchase. 
The total poundage sold was 508,573, of 
which 245,515 pounds were for export. 

The September 1947 quarterly livestock 
census shows the total number of sheep 
in Northern Ireland to be 325,999, as com- 
pared with 894,629 in 1939. The esti- 
mated total of the 1947 clip is 1,300,000 
pounds, and skin wool is expected to 
bring the total to 2,000,000 pounds. 

As an incentive to the farmers to in- 
crease their flocks during the coming 
season and to promote greater interest 
in wool production, the Northern Ire- 
land Government has announced an in- 
creased price to the farmer for the 1948 
clip. 


LARGE DEMAND FOR TIBETAN WOOL 


Shipments of Tibetan raw wool from 
Calcutta, India, to the United States in 
October 1947 amounted to 258,538 
pounds, as compared with 71,050 pounds 
in October 1946. Cumulative shipments 
to the United States from December 1946 
through October 1947 totaled 3,115,851 
pounds, as compared with 1,367,766 
pounds in corresponding months of the 
preceding season. 

In October, United States importers 
showed keen interest in Tibetan wool 
(mostly whites), and about 1,000 bales 
were purchased during the month. The 
demand from buyers in the United King- 
dom was much greater than could be 
satisfied by available quantities, and 
about 1,800 bales were purchased. Kal- 
impong stocks at the end of October were 
negligible, as in the preceding month, 
owing to seasonal shortage of supply. 
The quantity of white wool was ex- 
hausted and about 1,500 to 2,000 bales of 
colored wool remained unsold. Small 
arrivals from Phari started at the end 
of the month, and normal movements 
from Tibet were expected to be in full 
swing by the middle of November. 

Tibetan wool prices advanced further 
during October, or 10 percent above those 
of September, because of the keen foreign 
demand. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS, TURKEY 


Exports of raw wool from Turkey dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1947 totaled 56,- 
612 kilograms; mohair (unwashed), 701,- 
041 kilograms; goat’s-hair (unwashed), 
49,898 kilograms. 

Imports of merino and cheviot wools 
during the same period were as follows: 
Unwashed, 175,074 kilograms; washed, 
443.049 kilograms; combed, 62,388 kilo- 
grams. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 
CUBAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Cuban production of raw henequen 
fiber during the third quarter of 1947 is 
estimated at 7,800,000 pounds. This fig- 
ure is about 32 percent larger than the 
production figure for the preceding quar- 
ter, but 6 percent smaller than that of 
the comparable quarter of 1946. 

Total production of henequen fiber in 
1947 is expected to approximate 29,000,- 
000 pounds. The consumption of cord- 
age mills may not exceed 19,000,000 or 
20,000,000 pounds. 

Exports of raw henequen fiber during 
the third quarter of 1947 totaled 4,047,966 
pounds. These were the first substantial 
exports since 1944, when they totaled 
2,724,042 pounds. Exports of henequen 
rope and twine during the third quarter 
of 1947 totaled 1,062,127 pounds, of which 
the United States took 309,751 pounds 
and France 312,586 pounds. These ex- 
ports represent a sharp decline from the 
preceding quarter, when 4,171,415 pounds 
were shipped. . 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, MEXICO 


Production of cotton in Mexico in 1947 
is estimated at 490,000 bales as compared 
with 452,000 bales in 1946. The grade 
is reported to be below normal as a result 
of heavy August rains. 

Mid-November reports fixed the avail- 
able surplus for export at 150,000 bales 
with additional surplus from future 
ginnings of about 50,000 bales. Contin- 
ued low domestic consumption would 
allow much larger amounts for export. 

Henequen-fiber exports during the 
last quarter of 1947, following the end 
of United States Government purchas- 
ing, are estimated at 18,500 metric tons. 


SyriA’s HEMP INDUSTRY 


It is estimated by the Syrian Govern- 
ment that the yield of hemp for 1947 will 
be about 2,000 metric tons, as compared 
with 2,689 tons in the preceding year. 
Exports during 1947 dropped to only 50 
metric tons of hemp fiber, rope, and 
twine, as compared with 10 tons of fiber 
and 371 tons of cable, cord, and twine in 
1946. 

In 1946, 9.5 tons of cable, cord, and 
twine were imported. 


ISTLE PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Production of istle de lechuguilla and 
istle de jaumave in the Monterrey area 
of Mexico increased after more workers 
became available. In November, monthly 
production was estimated at about 1,200 
metric tons. It is estimated that 16 fac- 
tories consume 800 to 900 tons per month. 
Exports are reported to be decreasing, 
having amounted to only 130 metric tons 
in August, all to the United States. 

Production of istle de palma and istle 
de pita has not changed to any great 
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extent. The plants grow practically 
without cultivation and are harvested or 
left standing in accordance with prices, 
demand, or labor conditions. Consump- 
tion is declining because of a reduced 
demand from bagging factories. Ex- 
ports also have decreased from the high 
wartime demand, and totaled only 332 
metric tons in August, all to the United 
States. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, TANGANYIKA 


Production of sisal in Tanganyika dur- 
ing 1947 is estimated at 107,350 long tons, 
and kapok at 550 tons. During August, 
7,779 tons of sisal were exported, as com- 
pared with 11,258 tons in July; and 18 
tons of kapok, as compared with 1 ton in 
July. : 

During August, 15,574 dozen jute bags 
and sacks were imported, as compared 
with 21,068 dozen in July. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


CULTIVATION AND MANUFACTURE, REPUBLIC 
OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Production of tobacco in the Republic 
of the Philippines in 1947 is estimated 
at 9,660 metric tons, 5,000 tons of which 
came from the Cagayan Valley, the chief 
tobacco-producing area. After libera- 
tion, tobacco was slow to recover owing 
to the necessity of producing foodstuffs. 

The area planted to tobacco in the 
latter part of 1947, for the 1948 harvest, 
is believed to be about 50 percent of the 
prewar area. 

Manufacture of tobacco products is 
progressing slowly. Cigar and cigarette 
production totaled 20,000,000 and 580.- 
000,000 units, respectively, in the first 4 
months of 1947. Production of both ci- 
gars and cigarettes has been held down 
because of the high cost of production 
and lack of demand. United States cig- 
arettes are being imported at an unusu- 
ally high rate. 


CHILEAN PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS 


Chile’s 1947-48 tobacco area is placed 
at 6,175 acres, a 5-percent increase over 
the preceding season, according to the 
Compania Chilena de Tabacos, which 
annually contracts for more than 95 
percent of the country’s total produc- 
tion. 

The Companhia placed the 1946-47 area 
at 5,876 acres, and estimated production 
at 5,298 metric tons, about 19.6 percent 
above the 1945-46 output of 4,430 tons. 

By types of tobacco, the output of 
Paraguayan amounted to 3,906 metric 
tons in 1946-47, or 73.7 percent of pro- 
duction. This represents a 24.1 percent 
increase over the 1945-46 crop of 3,147 
tons. Production of Havana-type to- 
bacco, Chile’s second most important 
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type, amounted to 1,301 tons, or 24.5 
percent of the total. This is an increase 
of 7.5 percent over the 1945-46 yield of 
1,210 tons. The 1946—47 production of 
Virginia flue-cured tobacco totaled 177 
tons, compared with 73 tons in the pre- 
ceding year. Burley production totaled 
14 tons. 

Production of cigarettes in 1946 to- 
taled 461,161,000 packages (principally 
10 cigarettes to a package), according 
to official Government statistics, a gain 
of 12 percent over the 411,906,000 pack- 
ages manufactured in 1945. Production 
of cigars in 1946 is estimated at 4,462,000 
units, or 5 percent above the 1945 output 
of 4,245,000 units. The 1946 output of 
other tobacco products’ (principally 
smoking tobacco, but including some 
chewing tobacco, snuff, etc.) amounted 
to 4,903,000 packages, an increase of 24 
percent over the 1945 output of 3,965,000 
packages. 

During the first 7 months of 1947, 274,- 
093,000 packages of cigarettes were man- 
ufactured in Chile, as compared with 
252,328,000 packages in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. Cigar production 
totaled 2,732,000 and 2,223,000 units, re- 
spectively, for the two periods. The out- 
put of other tobacco products amounted 
to 2,425,000 packages for the 7-month 
period in 1947—as compared with 2,687,- 
000 packages manufactured during the 
corresponding period of 1946. 

Chilean imports of leaf tobacco and 
tobacco products in 1946 totaled 678 
metric tons, valued at $1,292,521, as com- 
pared with 59 metric tons valued at $168,- 
845, in 1945. Leaf tobacco comprised 
650 tons of the total, valued at $1,075,905 
in 1946, and 44 metric tons, valued at 
$72,419 in 1945. Of the over-all 1946 
shipments of leaf tobacco, Cuba supplied 
618 tons and the United States 32 tons, 
whereas in 1945, the United States sup- 
plied 39 tons and Cuba 5 tons. 

Four tons of cigarettes were imported 
in each of the years 1945 and 1946, mostly 
from the United States and Cuba. In 
1946, imports of cigars totaled 14.7 tons, 
14.4 of which came from Cuba, as com- 
pared with 5.6 tons (4.8 from Cuba) in 
1945. Imports of smoking tobacco to- 
taled 9 tons in 1946 and 5 tons in 1945, 
the United States supplying 3 tons each 
year. 

During the first 8 months of 1947, 253 
metric tons of tobacco products valued 
at $407,553 were imported, as compared 
with 607 tons valued at $1,029,932 dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1946. 
Of 1947 total entries, leaf tobacco ac- 
counted for 246 tons (63 from the United 
States and 183 from Cuba). 

Shipping facilities are back to normal, 
but future importations of tobacco are 
likely to be hampered by the scarcity 
of foreign exchange. Up to the middle 
of November 1947 the Chilean tobacco 
industry had been provided with all its 


requirements, both as to raw materia) 
and new machinery, cigarette paper, foi), 
and other materials. Certain import re. 
strictions on “luxury” packaging mate. 
rials and cork-tipping are, however, ex. 
pected in the near future as part of the 
Government’s campaign to channel for. 
eign exchange for more essential articles, 





Experiment Stations Develop 
Brazil’s Fiber Plants 


The Brazilian Government has set up 
numerous experiment stations to further 
development of native fiber plants, in- 
cluding plants which produce fibers in- 
cidental to other products, such as 
bananas. 

Work is concentrated in the Instituto 
Agronomico do Nordeste, the Instituto 
Agronomico do Oeste and the Instituto 
de Ecologia e Experimentacao Agricolas, 

These institutes are specializing in 
work on fibers of agave, sansiviera, phor- 
mium, neoglazovia, and others, with em- 
phasis on discovering tensile strength of 
the various strains and their adaptability 
for manufactured goods. 

In Belem, Sete Lagoas, Curitiba, Ponta 
Grossa, Rio Cacador, and Passo Fundo 
work is progressing on improvement of 
flax fibers through crossbreeding and 
artificial selection. 

Brazil has hundreds of plants of fiber- 
producing type, including caroa, pias- 
Sava, uacima, aramina, tucum palm, 
curaua, paco-paco, papoula poppy, Paul- 
ist jute, and abacaxi, from pineapple 
plants. Ordinary Indian jute grows well 
in Amazonas. 

All of these fibers are of practical value 
for industrial purposes, as are most of 
the hundreds of additional fiber-bearing 
plants found in every part of Brazil. 

All that is needed, in the opinion of 
the experimenters, is capital for setting 
up processing mills using modern tech- 
niques. The huge Brazilian demand for 
such articles as coffee bags would assure 
ample financial returns for such inves- 
tors, it is asserted. 





Record Air-Cargo Shipments 
To Latin America 


A new all-time record for air-express 
shipments to and from Latin America 
through the busy Miami, Fla., gateway 
was set by Pan American Airways dur- 
ing November as a total of 1,267,631 
pounds of cargo—making up an average 
of more than 1,300 separate shipments a 
day—were flown in and out of the city 
aboard Clippers. 

The unprecedented tonnage was al- 
most double the volume handled by PAA’s 
Miami express office in November 1946, 
and was considerably more than the total 
for the entire year a decade ago. 
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International Motor 
Exhibition, London 


Britain’s Society of Motor Manufac- 
turers is to hold its first postwar Inter- 
national Motor Exhibition in the autumn 
of 1948, the British Information Service 
reports. The display, the thirty-third in 
the series, is expected to run from 
October 28 to November 6. 

The Motor Exhibition will be preceded 
by the Fourteenth Commercial Motor 
Transport Exhibition, which is planned 
to be held from October 1 to 9. Both 
exhibitions will be housed at Earl’s Court, 
London. 

The Commercial Motor Transport Ex- 
hibition will include commercial motor 
vehicles, trailers, bodywork, accessories 
and components, tires and service equip- 
ment. 

Displays at the Motor Exhibition will 
include sections for cars, carriage work, 
accessories and components, tires, motor 
boats and marine engines, caravans and 
light trailers, and service equipment. 
British cars at present still in the proto- 
type stage will be shown as examples of 
postwar design. 


International Exhibition of 
Cinematographic Art at Venice 


The Ninth International Exhibition of 
Cinematographic Art will take place in 
Venice, Italy, from August 11 to 26, 1948, 
in the Exposition Theater and in the 
Garden of Illuminating Fountains on the 
Lido. This Exposition, the Festival of 
Music, and the Festival of the Theater 
will compose the “Biennale of Venice.” 

The Exposition of Cinematographic 
Art will be presided over by Dr. Vincenzo 
Calvino, head of the Central Office for 
Cinematography. 


Engineering Exhibition, 
Glasgow, Scotland 


The first permanent exhibition to dis- 
play engineering tools and appliances 
produced by Great Britain was opened 
in Glasgow, Scotland, on December 4, 
1947. The Exhibition, which is termed 


an Engineering Center, is organized as 


a private enterprise. It is sponsored by 


January 17, 1948 


36 engineering institutions, trade asso- 
ciations, and like bodies. The range of 
production shown is an indication of the 
extent to which Scottish industrial pro- 
duction has revived since the end of the 














war despite delays in reconversion and 
shortages of materials. The Exhibition 
will not be entirely complete until May 
1, 1948. 


(Continued on p. 35) 








Forthcoming International Trade Fairs Abroad 


AUSTRIA 
Spring Fair, Vienna, March 14-21, 1948. 
Apply to Sanford de Brun, 
Austrian Foreign Trade Office, 
25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
BELGIUM 


International Fair, Antwerp, May 15-31, 1948. 
Apply to: The Secretary, 
Foire Internationale d’Anvers, 
Palais des Sports, 
Antwerp, Belgium. 
Brussels International Industries Fair, April 
17-28, 1948. 
Apply to Foire Internationale de Bruxelles, 
Palais du Centenaire, 
Brussels, Belgium. 
CANADA 
Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, 
Vay 31 to June 12, 1948. 
Apply to Canadian Government Exhibition 
Commission, 
479 Bank Street, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Prague International Fair, March 12-21, 1948. 
Apply to Prazske Vzorkove, 
Veletrhy, 
Veletrzni No. 20, 
Praha VII, Czechoslovakia. 


FINLAND 


Finnish Industries Fair, Helsinki, April 14-23, 


1948. 
Apply to Finland’s Massa, 
Helsinki, Finland. 
FRANCE 


? 


International Trade Fair, Lyon, April 3-12, 


1948, 
Apply to Albin Gontard, 
President, Lyon International Trade Fair, 
Rue Menestrier, 
Lyon, France. 


International Sample Fair, Paris, May 1-17, 


1948. 
Apply to Foire Internationale de Paris, 
13 Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, 
Paris 2, France. 

GERMANY 

Leipzig Spring Fair, 1948, March 3-8, 1948. 
Apply to Leipziger Messeamt, 
Postfach 285, 
Leipzig C 1, 
Russian Zone of Germany. 


ITALY 
Milan International Sample Fair, April 12-27, 
1948. 
Apply to: John B. Erskine, 
Representative for United States, 
#2251, 135 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3, Tl. 
NETHERLANDS 
Royal Netherlands International Industries 
Fair, Utrecht, April 6-15, 1948. 
Apply to Foreign Department, 
Royal Netherlands Industries Fair, 
Utrecht, Holland. 
POLAND 


International Sample Fair, Poznan, April 24 to 
May 9, 1948. 

Apply to City Administration, 

International Fair of Poznan, 

Foch Street 14, 

Poznan, Poland. 

SPAIN 

International Trade Fair, Valencia, May 10-25, 
1948. 

Apply to Antonio B. Caragol, 

121 Broad Street, 

New York 4, N. Y. 


International Trade Fair, Barcelona, June 10- 
25, 1948. 

Apply to Feria Oficial 
Muestras de Barcelona, 

Barcelona, Spain. 


Internacional de 


SWITZERLAND 
Swiss Industries Fair, Basel, April 10-20, 1948. 
(Restricted to Swiss exhibits.) 
Apply to Foire Suisse d’Echantillons, 
Basel 21, Switzerland. 

Unirep Kincpom 
British Industries Fair, London and Birming- 
ham, May 3-14, 1948. 

(Restricted to British Empire exhibits.) 
Apply to: Export Promotion Department, 
35 Old Queens Street, 
London, S.W. 1, England, or 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, 
95 New Street, 
Birmingham, England. 

YUGOSLAVIA 
International Trade Fair, Zagreb, May 8-17, 

1948, 

Apply to Commercial Attaché, 
Yugoslav Embassy, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Linee Aeree Italiane 
Plans To Extend Services 


Linee Aeree Italiane, S. p. A. (LAI, 
Italo-American, TWA), which has ap- 
plied to the Italian Government for per- 
mission to inaugurate a Rome-Istanbul 
air service, has made one round-trip 
provisional commercial flight (DC-3) be- 
tween Rome and Istanbul via Brindisi 
and Athens, departing Rome December 
18 and returning December 20, 1947. 

This air line recently announced the 
extension of its Rome-Venice air route 
to include Vicenza. The service will be 
daily except Sundays. 


Palestine Railways 
Show Deficit 


With operating expenses exceeding 
revenue for the first time since the year 
1938-39, an important change in the 
finances of the Palestine Railways oc- 
curred during the year 1946-47 (April 
1 to March 31), according to figures just 


published by the Palestine Government. 
Revenue for 1946-47 amounted to P£2.- 
312,132 (P£1—US$4.03) and operating 
expenses, P£2,853,869, thus registering a 
deficit of P£541,737. Compared with 
revenue for the year 1945-46, the 1946- 
47 figure showed a drop of approximately 
20 percent, whereas operating expenses 
for 1946-47 increased by roughly the 
same proportion. 

The deficit in excess of half a million 
pounds resulted primarily from a sharp 
decline both in passenger and freight 
traffic, the respective percentages of de- 
crease as compared with the year 1945- 
46 being 38 and 17. Despite an over-all 
increase in Palestine’s foreign trade dur- 
ing the year 1946-47, the tonnage of im- 
ported goods carried by railways was 
approximately 40 percent lower than 
during the preceding year, while the 
tonnage of exported goods carried 
dropped about 75 percent. 

Cause for these declines is seen in an 
increased use of road transport facilities 
and in insecurity of rail traffic resulting 











Financial Details Concerning Nationalization of British 
Transport System 


Nationalization of the British transport system. which became effective January 1. 
1948, under the Transport Act, involves the acquisition by the Government of: 


The four main-line railways and their systems (the Great Western Railway, the London, 
Midland & Scottish Railway, the London & North Eastern Railway. and the Southern Railway) 


. The London Passenger Transport Board. 
52,000 miles of track. 


45,000 passenger cars. 
20,000 locomotives. 


. 100 ships totaling 150,000 gross tons. 
1,640 miles of canals and waterways. 
about 14,000,000 tons of cargo annually.) 


OOO 1S) Ul hm W NO 


. 1,230,000 freight cars, approximately half of which are privately owned. 


25,000 horse-drawn vehicles, 70 hotels, and 50,000 houses. 


(Estimated figure of 15,000 canal barges: canals carry 


On January | the British Treasury announced the terms of compensation stock issued 


to holders of home rails. canals. and the like. 


British transport 3 percent guaranteed 


(1978-88) stock was issued at par to holders of about £1.000.000.000 of old home 


rails on a valuation basis provided in the Transport Act. 


guaranteed (1967-7 
guaranteed stock (1967-72). 


British Transport 3 percent 


2) stock was issued in exchange for London Transport 3 percent 

The Lee Conservancy Board 3! 

comes British Transport 314 guaranteed stock (1952) redeemable at par. 
22 | 


» mortgage loan be- 


Holders of 


the latter two stocks are to receive £1 nominal of new stock for each £1 nominal of 


old security. 


expected in November 1946. 


Holders of new transport stock will receive roughly £ 
compared with anticipated £25.500,000 on basis of 21: 


£30.000.000 interest 
» percent compensation stock 














from frequent attacks by terrorist 
groups. Wage increases and, to a lesser 
degree, increased costs of material were 
responsible for the rise in Operating ex. 
penses. 


Seriously Overcrowded 
Conditions Prevail at Haifa Port 


Because of the overcrowded conditions 
now obtaining in Haifa Port, in Palestine, 
the Haifa Chamber of Commerce re- 
cently sent an urgent appeal to receivers 
of cargo in that port to clear their goods 
from the area with the utmost speed in 
order to avoid losses and heavy expenses, 
and to enable accommodation to become 
available for the off-loading of lighters 
and incoming vessels. 

According to the Chamber, the port 
area is flooded with incoming cargo, a 
great part of which remains undis- 
charged in lighters because all available 
storage space is completely filled. In 
consequence of this situation, the Port 
Authorities can no longer accommodate 
incoming vessels for discharge before 
storage space becomes vacant. 

Importers are urged to take immedi- 
ate steps to clear their goods—which 
may be subject also to severe damage by 
weather. Moreover, to avoid delays to 
their vessels, shipping companies in ac- 
cordance with the bills of lading may be 
obliged to discharge at other ports cargo 
destined for Haifa. Various ships have 
already discharged cargo destined for 
Palestine ports at Lebanese and Egyp- 
tian ports. 


Baghdad Airport Closed 
To Heavy Traffic 

Baghdad airport runways have been 
declared inadequate for heavy traffic and 
were closed on December 30, 1947, to all 
planes exceeding 18 tons gross, which 
must use Basra airport until further 
notice. 


LAN To Fly Between 
Bolivia and Chile 


By a Supreme Decree of October 39, 
1947, the Bolivian Government approved 
the itinerary and schedule of rates cov- 
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ering the operation between Chile and 
Bolivia of Linea Aerea Nacional (LAN), 
the Chilean National Airline. 

The Decree also authorizes the conclu- 
sion of an agreement for the transporta- 
tion by LAN of correspondence between 
Bolivia and Chile under conditions simi- 
lar to those prevailing for other foreign 
air lines that hold air-mail contracts 
with the Bolivian Government. 

The approved itinerary calls for weekly 
round trips between Santiago and La 
Paz the LAN plane to arrive at La 
Paz Saturdays at 5 p. m., leaving La Paz 
Mondays at 7 a. m. and arriving at 
Santiazo at 5 p. m. the same day. In 
effect, LAN'’s new international service 
will be composed of its regular “cabo- 
tage” service between Santiago and 
Arica, stopping at intermediate points 
such as Antofagasta, plus a new branch 
operating between Arica and La Paz. 

The approved rates mentioned in the 
decree for passengers, air express, and 
air freight cover the flights from La Paz 
to Arica and from La Paz to Santiago. 
Passenger rates are subject to discounts 
for students under 18 years of age, for 
Bolivian Government officials on official 
business, and for round-trip passages. 
The rates for the transport of corre- 
spondence in mailbags will be the same 
as those fixed by the Bolivian Postmaster 
General for other air lines that operate 
from La Paz to Santiago. 


Colombian Department 
Outlines Flight-Entry Data 


The Colombian Department of Civil 
Aeronautics has recently issued an ap- 
plication form for civil-aircraft flights 
to Colombia. In applying for an entry 
permit, the following information should 
be furnished: 

Entity requesting the flight 

Nationality of the entity 

Object of flight 

Type of aircraft 

License number of aircraft 

Nationality of aircraft. 

Insurance company 

Amount and kind of insurance 

Number of passengers 

Amount of cargo 

Nature of cargo 

Crew names and nationalities 

Itinerary 


Finland Increases 
Railroad Tariffs 

Finland has announced the following 
increases in railroad tariffs, effective 
January 1, 1948: Passenger tickets, 50 
percent; freight charges, 51 percent. 


France Increases Ship 
Rates To West Indies 


All passenger fares on steamships be- 
tween France and the French West In- 
dies and vice versa have been increased 
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Reopening of International Telephone Service for Germany 


Quadripartite agreement has been reached on the reopening of international telephone service for 
all occupied zones of Germany and the city of Berlin, effective February 1, the communications 
division of OMGUS has disclosed. 

This decision will permit the resumption of both land-line and radio-telephone services between 
Germany and all other countries of the world, except Spain and Japan and their dependencies, to 
the extent of available facilities. 

Telephonic communications between Germany and the United States will be opened by means 
of radiotelephone equipment, now in operation in Frankfurt. This equipment is now operated 
by a U. S. commercial company under license to OMGUS to provide oversea service for the 
bizonal area. The license agreement with OMGUS expires February 1, and by quadripartite 
agreement the Deutsche Post will assume full responsibility for the control, operation, and mainte- 
nance of this equipment on that date. 

Applications for land-line telephone service with Germany, from Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
France, and Czechoslovakia, are now filed with the Allied communications and posts committee of 
the Allied Control Authority. Requests for service from other countries are anticipated. 

Both land-line and radiotelephone communications were established for the bizonal area of 
Germany on April 1, 1947, and are now available to the United States, all countries in the Western 
Hemisphere, and 12 western European countries. 

The use of international telephone facilities by German nationals will be governed by regulations 
to be issued by the individual zone commanders. In the bizonal area, such regulations are issued 
by the joint export-import agency. 

Since interpational agreements call for financial settlements on the basis of a currency acceptable 
to the countries of destination and transit, and since the reichsmark is not an acceptable currency, 
it has been necessary to restrict the use of this service by German nationals in the combined zones. 
Under present regulations, only those Germans engaged in commercial enterprises which benefit 
the German economy are licensed to originate outgoing international calls payable in reichsmarks. 

To date, approximately 2,500 licenses have been issued to German firms and individuals in the 


bizonal area. 


All German nationals in the bizonal area are authorized to initiate collect calls, provided the 
recipient in the country of destination agrees to pay the fee. 








50 percent as of December 15, 1947. 
Freight rates on these ships have been 
increased from 25 to 30 percent. In addi- 
tion, the fare charged by Air France for 
travel between Martinique and France 
via fortnightly flying boat has been 
increased by nearly 30 percent from 
65,000 to 85,000 francs. 


Norway Establishes Broad-Scale 
Air-Security Office 


The Norwegian Government has es- 
tablished a new office, called the Direc- 
torate of Aviation, in the Ministry of 
Communications. This office will have 
full responsibility for all security meas- 
ures required in connection with Nor- 
wegian aviation. To the new office will 
be transferred aviation security func- 
tions which have formerly been exercised 
within the organization of the Norwe- 
gian Air Force. 

In addition to the responsibility of 
certifying planes with Norwegian iden- 
tification signs, the Directorate of Avi- 
ation will be concerned with the devel- 
opment of all aviation security services, 
including the system for the control of 
planes in flight in Norway, both mili- 
tary and civilian. To accomplish this, 
a civil-aviation security service has been 
established with four district organiza- 
tions—one located at Fornebu Airport 
near Oslo, one at Sola near Stavanger, 
one at Vaernes near Trondheim, and one 
at Skattora near Tromso. At each of 
these points will be established a district 
aviation security control. 

Activities of the Directorate of Avia- 
tion will also include development of an 


aviation life-saving service for both land 
and water; arrangement of closer coop- 
eration in matters of weather forecast- 
ing with the Ministry of Church and 
E€ucation, which is in charge of the Gov- 
ernment’s meteorological activities; and 
the creation of a separate medical board 
for the examination and approval of both 
civilian and military pilots. 


AVIANCA Transfers Canal 


Zone Terminal To Tocumen 


Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia 
(Avianca) has transferred its Canal 
Zone terminal from Albrook Field, Canal 
Zone, to Tocumen Airport, Panama. 
Flights will be made on Monday, Wed- 
nesday, Friday, and Saturday between 
Bogota and Tocumen with a stop at 
Medellin. At present, the Saturday 
flight is for cargo only. 

In the near future Avianca plans to 
fly nonstop from Bogota to Tocumen and 
return. Douglas DC-3’s are now being 
used, and DC-4’s may possibly be uti- 
lized for the nonstop service if the traffic 
justifies their use. 


Finnish Airlines Begin 
Turku-Stockholm Service 


Aero Oy, Finnish Airlines, recently 
began regular daily-except-Sunday 
flights between Turku (Abo) and Stock- 
holm via Marianhamina (Mariehamn). 
A 14-place Junkers plane leaves Turku 
at 9:50 a. m. Finnish time, arriving in 
Stockholm at 10:45 a. m. Swedish time. 
The return trip leaves Stockholm at 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Benelux Concessions Under 
General Agreement on 


Tariffs and Trade 


(Continued from p. 7) 


ad valorem on thicknesses of 1.1 mm. or 
less, and at 3 percent on articles of 
greater thickness; the duty on tin plate 
over 0.35 mm. thick is bound at 4 per- 
cent ad valorem, while the thinner ar- 
ticle remains duty-free, subject to the 
right to impose a duty not in excess of 4 
percent, and the duty on corrugated iron 
or steel sheet and plate, as well as that 
with impressed patterns, etc., is bound 
at 4 percent. 

The agreement binds the 8 percent 
duty rate on blanks for files and rasps, 
and reduces the rate on the finished ar- 
ticles from 10 percent to 8 percent. 
Other iron and steel articles included 
among the concession items of the agree- 
ment include wire cable, articulated 
chains for automotive vehicles, springs, 
locks for automobile bodies, safes, furni- 
ture, vises, chucks, collets, saws, machine 
knives, chisels, tool bits, milling cutters, 
drills, augers, taps, plane bits, pliers and 
various other tools. 

Nonferrous-metal products covered by 
the agreement include aluminum kitchen 
and household utensils and furniture. 


Machines and Apparatus ° 


The importation of mechanical equip- 
ment from the United States into the 
Benelux countries can be expected, under 
the present agreement, to exceed its 
large prewar volume. Benelux rates on 
such articles are quite low and have been 
bound against increase for many items, 
while the Benelux tariff classifications 
of these articles are far simpler and 
clearer than those of either of the for- 
mer tariffs, a distinct advantage to im- 
porters. German competition was for- 
merly great in many lines in this field, 
and United States exporters should, 
therefore, have a much better position in 
the Benelux market than before the war. 

Among the articles on which the Bene- 
lux duty is bound at 6 percent ad valorem 
by the agreement are: 

Specified implements for agriculture 
(including plows, harrows, cultivators, 
seed drills, planters, fertilizer distribu- 
tors, Mowers, reapers, threshers, “com- 
bines,” sheliers, seed and fruit sorters, 
feed cutters and crushers, incubators and 
other items), pumps, compressors, 
presses of most types, processing equip- 
ment for ores and other hard materials, 
machines for flour milling and for mak- 
ing and processing pulp and paper, 
printing presses, typesetting machines 
and other mechanical equipment for the 
graphic arts, machines for spinning and 
twisting for the textile industry, calen- 
ders, washing machines, machines and 
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Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


1945 
annual 
Argentina Paper peso Preferential 3. 73 
Ordinary 5 4.23 
Auction 4.94 
Free market 4.04 
Bolivia Boliviano...| Controlled 2. 42 
Differential 
Curb 59. 96 
Brazil Cruzeiro? Official 16. 50 
Free market. _. 19. 50 
Special free market 20. 00 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 
Export draft 25. 00 
Free market 32. 24 
“fp. P.” 31.00 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 
Curb 1.83 
Costa Rica Colon Uneontrolled 68 
Controlled 62 
Cuba Peso Free 1.00 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (offi- 13. 77 
cial 
Free 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 
Mexico Peso Free 4 86H 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 
Curb 6. 62 
Paraguay Guarani 7 Official 12 
Free *___. 3. 41 
Peru Sol Official 6. 50 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 2. 00 
Uruguay Peso Controlled .. 1.9 
Free 
Imports 1.90 
Other purposes 1. 82 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 5 
Free 


! Established by decree of October 20, 1947 


2 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the 
exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar 
The selling rate in the free market, 


Official market rate abolished July 22, 1946. 


LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in unity 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fo), 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the do. 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed g 
5 gourdes to a dollar 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


Approxi- 
946 : m- , mate 
currency 
73 3. 73 3. 73 $0. 2681 | Dee. 18, 1947 
4. 23 4. 23 4.23 2364 Do 
4.04 4.94 4.04 2024 Do 
4.09 4.02 4.02 2488 Do 
42. 42 42. 42 42. 42 0236 | Dec. 26, 1947 
56. 05 56. 05 O78 Do 
60. 94 66, 25 66. 25 O151 Do 
16. 500 
19. 42 18. 72 18. 72 0534 | Dee. 6, 1947 
420.00 ‘ ‘ 
19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 0516 | Dee. 1, 194 
25. 00 25.00 25. 00 0400 Do 
4. 86 51.37 51.37 0195 Do, 
31.00 31.00 11.00 0323 Do 
1.75 1.75 1. 755 5714) Nov. 29,197 
1. 76 1. 76 1.75 AGS Do 
**1. 835 2. 70 2.75 S704 Do 
5 84 6.50 6.17 1621 Dec, 22, 1947 
#2 67 67 1764 Do 
1.00 1.00 1. 00 1.0000 | Dee. 15, 1947 
14. 6 13.50 13. 0741 Do. 
*18. 30 18. 30 0546 Oct. 3,147 
2.04 2.04 2.04 4W2 Dec. 15,107 
186 4 86 4 86 2058 Do 
5 O00 45.00 5.00 2000) Do 
5. 49 *6. 00 6.40 1663) Nov. 15,167 
2 3.12 3.12 3205 | Dee 19, 197 
25 s. 43 3. 43 2015 Do 
6.50 6.50 6.50 1538 Dec, 15, 167 
97.85 *16.68 14.40 0604) Nov. 29 147 
2 0 2 50 2 50 1000 | Dec. 15,1947 
1.90 1.00 1. 90 5263 Dee. 18, 17 
1.00 1. 90 1.90 5283 Do 
1. 785 
‘5 2085 > Dee. 15,197 
285 Do 
milreis. Since November 1942, 


which was reduced to 19.53 cruzeiros 


per dollar on the same date, was further reduced on July 30, 1946, to 18.96 cruzeiros per dollar as the result of a decree 


27, 1946, which tax had been included in the free-market selling rate since February 28, 1946 
selling rate in the free market was again reduced, this time to 18 


law, published July 27, 1946, eliminating the 3-percent tax on exchange sales imposed by decree-law No. 9025 of February 


On August 19, 1946, the 


72 cruzeiros per dollar Law No. 156 of November 2, 


1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 1948, on certain exchange sales, making the effective rate for such 


transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar 


4 Special free market abolished by decree-law No. 9025, effective February 


5 Disponibilidades propias (private funds 


™, 1046 


6 Effective March 4, 1947, charges amounting to 4 percent and 1 sucre per dollar, which represented the difference 


between the basic selling rate for dollars of 13.50 sucres per dollar and the Central Bank’s 
At the same time, however, equivalent charg 


sucres per dollar were abolished 
authorizations 
7 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943 
8 Established December 4, 1945 
* June 3, 1946, to January 4, 1947 


0 In effect from July 25, 1944, through July 24, 1947, when the distinction between the free rate for import 


other purposes was eliminated. 
*Ecuador, free rate for October 


**Colombia, January—August average 


Nicaragua, curb rate for September 


effective selling rate of 15.04 
were Placed on import and exchange 


and that for 


Peru, free rate for October 





apparatus for dry cleaning, rolling-mill 
equipment, a wide range of specified ma- 
chine tools, machines for packaging mer- 
chandise and for labeling bottles and 
other containers, refrigerators (except 
household sizes, bound at 12 percent), re- 
frigerating machines, oil burners and 
coal stokers 


On various internal-combustion mo- 


tors not for aircraft, automotive ve- 
hicles, or the like (except stationary 
Diesels rated at 5,000 horsepower or 


more), the duty is reduced from 8 per- 
cent to 6 percent ad valorem, and on 
internal-combustion turbines the duty of 
6 percent is bound. The rate of 8 per- 
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Selected European and Other Exchange Rates 


Note.—Averages are in dollars per unit of foreign currency and are based on daily noon buying rates for cable transfers 
1 New York City certified for customs purposes by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Compiled in the Areas Branch, Office of International Trade, U. 8. Department of Commerce, from rates reported 


by the Federal Reserve Board. 


Average rate 


= TEES . ae Latest 
. a : | available 
Country Monetary unit 1946 1947 December | quotation, 
|: Waamemeaa eed 1947 Jan. 8, 1948 
| (annual) (annual) | (monthly) 
| 
ital | ae eae a. oy ‘ 
Australia Pound: Free $3. 2134 $3. 2100 $3. 2121 | $3. 2121 
Belgium France . 0228 | . 0228 . 0228 | . 0228 
Canada Dollar: | 
Official . 9520 | 1. 0000 1.0000 | 1. 0000 
‘ree 9329 | . 9200 . 8836 | . 8977 
Czechoslovakia Koruna *. 0201 | 0201 | . 0201 | . 0201 
Denmark Krone *. 2088 | . 2086 . 2086 | . 2086 
Frane (metropolitan Franc . OOR4 | . 0084 | . 0084 . 0084 
India... -- Rupee 3016 | . 3016 3018 | . 3018 
Netherlands Guilder 3781 | . 3776 . 3770 | . 3766 
New Zealand Pound 3. 2263 | 3. 2229 3. 2250 3. 2250 
Norway Krone * 2018 | . 2016 | . 2016 . 2016 
Portugal Escudo *. 0405 | 0403 | 0401 | . 0401 
South Africa Pound 4.0050 | 4.0074 | 4.0075 | 4.0075 
Spain Peseta *. 0913 . 0913 | . 0913 . 0913 
Sweden Krona * 2586 2782 . 2783 | . 2783 
Switzerland Frane *, 2336 . 2336 . 2336 | . 2336 
United Kingdom Pound: Free 4. 0328 4.0286 | 4.0313 | 4.0315 
*Averages of daily rates for that part of the year during which quotations were certified 





cent is bound on various handling, hoist- 
ing, loading, extraction, and excavating 
machines (with some specified excep- 
tions). 

On machines and mechanical appara- 
tus (nonelectrical) of various kinds for 
household use, weighing 10 kilograms 
(about 22 pounds) or less each, and on 
refrigerators having a volume of 2 cubic 
meters or less (outside measurement), 
the duty is bound at 12 percent ad 
valorem. 


Business Machines 


On typewriters, calculating and book- 
keeping machines (including account- 
ancy, card-punching and tabulating ma- 
chines), cash registers, and separate 
parts of all these, the import duty is 
reduced from 10 percent to 8 percent 
ad valorem. The rates of the Belgo- 
Luxembourg tariff, being on a specific 
basis, bore little logical relationship to 
the value of individual types of office 
machines. However, for the more im- 
portant items of this category they had 
1939 ad valorem equivalents of 12.5 per- 
cent, or less in some instances, while the 
Netherlands tariff fixed a rate of 10 per- 
cent on practically all of the items in 
question. 

The import duty of 10 percent ad 
valorem is bound against increase as con- 
cerns numerous types of office machines 
and apparatus not specially provided 
for, which include various types of dupli- 
cating and copying machines, addressing 
machines, magnetic-type dictating ma- 
chines, and other articles. 


Automotive Vehicles and Parts 


The assembly of passenger automobiles 
and motor trucks (predominantly from 
parts from the United States) has been 
an important Belgian industrial opera- 
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tion for a number of years, and has been 
established on a considerable scale in the 
Netherlands more recently. In the pres- 
ent agreement, on the major items 
(motors, drive and steering components, 
shafts and axles, etc.) rates are bound 
at 6 percent and 8 percent for the most 
part, though in some cases (complete 
motors among others) the bound rate 
reaches 15 percent. The duty on electric 
ignition equipment, as well as that on 
starting, signalling, and warning appa- 
ratus, is bound at 12 percent, and the 
rate on lighting apparatus is bound at 
20 percent, while the duty on lighting- 
starting generators is reduced from 20 
percent to 12 percent. The tariff does 
not differentiate between parts for re- 
placement and parts for assembly, except 
in the case of motors for agricultural 
tractors. 

The Benelux-tariff classifications of 
automotive vehicle parts are far clearer 
and simpler than those of the tariffs 
which it replaces, a decided advantage 
to importers. The rates of the Belgo- 
Luxembourg tariff, in 1939 equivalents, 
ranged widely, rates of 4 percent, 8 per- 
cent, and 10 percent being fairly repre- 
sentative, but with some as high as 53 
percent. The comparable rates of the 
Netherlands tariff ranged from 3 percent 
to 15 percent. 

The Benelux import duty of 24 percent 
on complete automobiles and motor 
trucks and on chassis is bound against 
increase. Although the Netherlands 
tariff imposed a duty of only 15 percent 
on these, the rates of the Belgo-Luxem- 
bourg tariff were high and the new rate 
is well under the prewar average of the 
two tariffs, while the new tariff has tech- 
nical advantages over the previous 
schedules (particularly the Belgo-Lux- 


embourg, which was specific as to base 
and complex as to structure). 

While the ad valorem equivalent of the 
Belgo-Luxembourg duties on automo- 
mobiles in 1939 amounted to about 35 
percent on the class ranging from 1,150 
kilograms to 1,600 kilograms in its en- 
tirety, the equivalent for the type of car 
exported by the United States (ow 
priced, in comparison with European cars 
of equal weight) was very much higher, 
and in some instances is estimated to 
have amounted to well over 50 percent. 
The present Benelux rate should provide 
a possibility for the importation of a 
considerable volume of complete United 
States cars and trucks, without favor- 
ing foreign producers of small cars. 

On electric industrial trucks and trac- 
tors the duty is reduced from 24 percent 
to 20 percent ad valorem (as compared 
with a Belgo-Luxembourg duty equiva- 
lent in 1939 to 72 percent ad valorem). 
With increased industrialization, the Be- 
nelux market for the United States prod- 
uct should prove very attractive. 

The duty on agricultural tractors is 
bound at 6 percent ad valorem, which 
was also the rate of the Netherlands tar- 
iff, and practically that of the Belgo- 
Luxembourg tariff. On truck tractors the 
same rate as that applying to motor 
trucks (24 percent) is bound. 


Aircraft 


Airplanes intended to be used prin- 
cipally for public transportation in in- 
ternational traffic remain duty-free, un- 
der the terms of the agreement, while on 
other airplanes, as well as on gliders and 
parachutes, the duty of 10 percent ad 
valorem is bound against increase. The 
duty of 6 percent on airplane motors and 
their parts and on other components 
and parts of airplanes is also bound 
against increase. The general provisions 
of the Benelux tariff provide for duty- 
free entry on components and parts (in- 
cluding motors) for construction, equip- 
ment or repair of planes for interna- 
tional traffic, and, while this treatment 
is not bound by the present agreement, 
there is little prospect of its being al- 
tered in the now foreseeable future. 


Electrical Goods 


In addition to the concessions on auto- 
motive electric equipment mentioned 
above, the agreement binds the ad va- 
lorem duties indicated in parentheses 
on: 

Carbon or graphite parts, for electrical 
purposes, weighing 50 kilograms or more 
(2 percent) and those of greater weight 
(6 percent); electric dynamos, motors, 
converters, transformers, and reactance 
coils (8 percent or 12 percent, according 
to weight) ; apparatus for measuring and 
registering electric energy (except elec- 
tricity meters) and miscellaneous elec- 
tric supplies (10 percent); radio, tele- 
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vision, and like receiving apparatus (20 
percent), amplifiers and various other 
radio-electric apparatus for telephony, 
telegraphy, and television (12 percent), 
loud speakers, microphones and the like 
(12 percent). A ceiling of 15 percent is 
placed on the possible increase of the 
present 12 percent duty on radio tubes. 
The duty on alkaline storage batteries 
and parts is reduced from 20 percent to 
10 percent ad valorem. 


Instruments, Optical Goods, Etc. 


The agreement reduces or binds the 
Benelux rates on a wide range of instru- 
ments and related articles, many of 
which have been important in United 
States export trade in the past, while 
others have excellent prospects for fu- 
ture trade. Among such articles on 
which duty is bound at 10 percent ad 
valorem are: 

Lenses, prisms, optical mirrors; vari- 
ous instruments for geodesy, geophysics, 
meteorology, hydrography, navigation 
(including radar apparatus), astronomy, 
and for testing materials; manometers; 
physical, chemical, and other precision 
instruments and apparatus, and medi- 
cal and surgical apparatus, not otherwise 
provided for; and hearing aids. 

The rate of 12 percent ad valorem is 
bound on apparatus for counting revolu- 
tions or for measuring speed, and the 
like, and on clocks ‘(including electric), 
and the duty is reduced from 18 percent 
to 12 percent on dictating and transcrib- 
ing machines of phonograph type and on 
dictating-machine cylinders. 

Duty is bound at 15 percent on mo- 
tion-picture apparatus (including cam- 
eras and projectors), on photographic 
apparatus (‘‘still’” cameras, etc.), on pro- 
jectors other than motion-picture, on 
flood and similar lights, and on spec- 
tacles and eyeglasses and mountings for 
them, and at 18 percent on phonograph 
pick-ups. 


Miscellaneous 


Duties are also bound by the agree- 
ment against increase as concerns foun- 
tain pens (18 percent), and skates, roller 
skates, and articles for tennis, golf, and 
hockey (20 percent). 





Our Future Destiny 
Depends on This Year’s 
Decisions 

(Continued from p. 3) 


restoring and expanding their agricul- 
ture. Even if their production and im- 
port goals are fully achieved, the people 
of those countries will not be eating as 
well in 1951 as they did in 1938. 
“Therefore, it is important for us to 
help them not only with food but also 
with machinery, fertilizer, and technical 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Termination of Trade-Agree- 
ment Proclamations 


On December 26, 1947, the Department 
of State released the text of the Presi- 
dential Proclamation terminating earlier 
proclamations relating to trade agree- 
ments suspended during the life of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
concluded at Geneva on October 30, 1947. 


The agreements referred to are those 
concluded with the Belgo-Luxembourg 
Economic Union, on February 27, 1935: 
with France, on May 6, 1936; with the 
Netherlands, on December 20, 1935; and 
with Canada, and the United Kingdom, 
on November 17, 1938. 

The termination does not apply to the 
right of termination on 6 months’ notice 
of each such trade agreement. 





knowledge. The present dependence of 
the world upon American weather and 
the American wheat crop is dangerous 
and unsound, Our help is needed to in- 
crease food production elsewhere.” 

Speaking of the possibility of shipping 
abroad certain foods in surplus here, 
Mr. Harriman said, “It is the policy of 
the Government, if funds are author- 
ized, to send surplus foods such as dried 
fruits and canned vegetables abroad to 
the maximum extent possible. How- 
ever, it should be remembered that these 
surplus foods, although more available 
than wheat, are also more expensive in 
terms of calories even though they 
have additional nutritive values. These 
foods are only a small part of total re- 
quirements. 

“For the past several years we have 
been able to provide great quantities 
of food for shipment abroad. Our ad- 
vances in technology have resulted in 
increased production, but we have been 
blessed as well with favorable weather 
conditions. These favorable conditions 
cannot be expected to last indefinitely. 
No one can say today how large our 
wheat crop will be next year. We must 
base our plans on the expectation of 
average weather.” 


“Comprehensive Program” 


Turning to the major problem at 
home—that of inflation—Mr. Harriman 
stated, ““The President has proposed to 
the Congress a comprehensive program 
to deal with inflation and rising prices 
in critical areas. All of these measures 
are needed to meet adequately the sit- 
uation. Every effort is called for to in- 
crease production. We want to make 
sure that commodities for industrial use 
which are in short supply go where 
they will do the most good in increasing 
output of essential products. Agricul- 
tural machinery is a case in point. It 
is vitally needed at home and abroad. 
With the shortage of iron and steel, 
some direction of supplies is needed to 
break the bottlenecks that are retard- 
ing production. 


“The Department of Commerce is be- 
ginning discussions with business groups 
on the most effective use of the program 
of voluntary agreement authorized in 
the special session of Congress. I am 
satisfied that the overwhelming majority 
of American businessmen are prepared 
to cooperate. Yet a program can be de- 
feated by the unwillingness of a thought- 
less or selfish minority to cooperate. 

“As Secretary of Commerce I will make 
every effort to assist in any voluntary 
program proposed by businessmen to 
achieve our mutual objectives. These 
voluntary measures can accomplish 
useful results. But I must frankly state, 
on the basis of my experience in business 
and in Government, that I firmly believe 
present needs can only be met with the 
addition of the limited powers the Presi- 
dent has asked for. 


“Interest in Stable Prosperity” 


“American farmers have _ benefited 
from postwar demands and the increased 
prices of farm commodities. Up to a 
point these conditions have corrected the 
inequities between farm and industrial 
prices which existed during the thirties. 
Farm prices cannot be dealt with by 
general averages. I feel sure that there 
is common agreement that certain farm 
prices have risen beyond the danger 
point if we are to retain stability. The 
interest of farmers as well as other 
groups is fundamentally in stable pros- 
perity—not in wild swings in prices. 

“During my years of association with 
the railroads I have watched the develop- 
ment of cooperatives, and I have seen 
what you and your organizations have 
done to encourage improved marketing 
practices and to expand markets. I be- 
lieve in cooperatives, and I feel that in 
dealing with the issues which we face 
now the cooperatives have a large role 
to play. Through your efforts to stim- 
ulate more efficient production and dis- 
tribution and to bring farm families and 
all families in the Nation better prod- 
ucts at lower prices, you will contribute 
to the sustained progress of the Nation. 
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your efforts in encouraging conserva- 
tion of food and feed by farmers at the 
present time will be of vital importance 
in helping check inflationary pressures 
at home and in enabling us to fill our 
responsibilities abroad. 


“Determination . . . and 
Confidence” 


“And so at the beginning of 1948, we 
find our future destiny dependent upon 
the decisions we make with regard to 
European recovery and our fight against 
inflation. The stakes are not only in 
terms of the kind of economic situation 
we and the world will face but even more 
in terms of the future of freedom and 
peace in the world. 

“If Europe sinks into an economic 
morass through our inaction, we will lose 
the possibility of sound and balanced 
trade with that great continent, and this 
in turn will affect our economic rela- 
tions with countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, who have in the past earned 
their funds for purchases from us by 
their export surpluses to Europe. 

“The social and political calamity that 
will befall us if European recovery is not 
achieved and if economic chaos leads to 
a Communist capture of power can best 
be described in the words of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Foreign Aid. This 
group of 19 distinguished citizens rep- 
resenting different sections of our na- 
tional life stated in their report: 

“*The domestic consequences are such 
as no American could easily tolerate: 
The swift and complete conversion to a 
military footing which national security 
would require; the abrupt but necessary 
change in our relations with the rest of 
the Western Hemisphere; the immediate 
and sweeping limitation of our economic 
and political life, perhaps extending even 
to our very form of government. 

“In such prodigious terms is the inter- 
est of the United States in European re- 
covery defined. The Committee is con- 
vinced that a sound program for Western 
European recovery should be formulated 
and adopted by the United States with 
the same boldness and determination, 
and the same confidence in the worthi- 
ness of the democratic cause, which char- 
acterized our action in World War II.’ 


“For Cooperation and Peace” 


“If, however, Europe is given the op- 
portunity to achieve seif-support under 
conditions conducive to her own self-re- 
spect, the prospects for peace will be im- 
measurably enhanced. The example of 
a democratic, economically healthy 
Western Europe will, I believe, generate 
pressures in the Communist-controlled 
countries to the East for cooperation and 
peace. 
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“We face the problems of bringing or- 
der in a democratic way to our economic 
life and of mobilizing sufficient of our 
resources to assist people abroad in our 
mutual struggle for peace and freedom. 
These are a challenge to our fitness to 
survive. I have implicit confidence that 
the decisions of the American people in 
1948 will advance us toward our objec- 
tives.” 
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11:45 a. m. Swedish time and arrives in 
Turku at 2:40 p. m. Finnish time. The 
fare is 3,550 Finnmarks (approximately 
$26.40) one way and 6,390 Finnmarks 
(approximately $47.50) round trip. 


New Ship Service 
For South Pacific 


The South Seas Shipping Co. of Hono- 
lulu is scheduled to inaugurate a new 
passenger and cargo service between 
Honolulu and Papeete, calling at Pago 
Pago, American Samoa, en route. To 
initiate the 6-weeks service, the company 
is employing a 700-gross-ton motor ves- 
sel, the Pomare, with passenger accom- 
modations for 12. 


Serial 


*lant ni , 
number Plant name 


1336 Spandauer Stahlindustrie G. m. b. H 


Location 


Berlin-Spandau 


French Open Commercial Air 
Service for South Pacific 


The first French commercial air serv- 
ice between Noumea, Suva, Aitutaki, and 
Papeete was scheduled to be inaugurated 
from Noumea on or about December 12, 
1947, by Transport Aerien du Pacific Sud 
(TRAPAS) using a Catalina plane, ac- 
cording to the American Consulate at 
Tahiti, Society Islands. In a _ survey 
flight, the Catalina, which arrived at 
Papeete on November 4, 1947, is reported 
to have completed the course in 50 hours. 

The service is guaranteed for the first 
8 months by a reported monthly subsidy 
of 100,000 Pacific francs (approximately 
$2,000) . 





Reparations News 


GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS AVAILABLE 
FOR ALLOCATION 


The Inter-Allied Reparation Agency, in 
Brussels, has announced that general- 
purpose equipment designed for peace- 
time production from five additional 
German war plants will be considered for 
allocation as reparation among the 
Western Allied Nations, including the 
United States, in the near future, accord- 
ing to information received by the Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce. These plants are: 


Principal wartime products 
. sit 


Steel plant. 


1463. Focke Achgelis (‘‘Weser Metall) Hoykenkamp, nr. Delmen- | Helicopters, submarine gear, speed- 


Delmenhorst (formerly ‘*Weser’’ 
Flugzeugbau G. m. b. H 


2045 Rheinmetall-Borsig A. G. Werk Borsig | Berlin-Tegel 


2134 =Gebriider Schaffler 


2137 Maget 


Inventories May Be Examined.—The 
official inventories listing and describing 
the general-purpose equipment of these 
plants may be examined during regular 
business hours in the office of the Chief 
Reparations Officer, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, Department of Commerce. 

Expressions of Interest Invited.—This 
announcement does not constitute an 
offer of sale. Pursuant to the German 
reparation program, the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency will allocate the gen- 
eral-purpose industrial equipment of 
these plants among its 18 member West- 
ern Allied Nations, including the United 
States. These allocations are made on 
the basis of requests for allocation sub- 
mitted by the governments of the respec- 
tive nations. As a guide to this Govern- 
ment in determining whether any re- 
quests should be submitted on behalf of 
the United States, the Department of 
Commerce invites American business 


horst, Oldenburg. 


Berlin-Reinickendorf 


Berlin-Tegel 


boat equipment. 

Steel plant; electric power plant; 
mechanical workshop. 

Shells, fuzes, accessories for artillery 
matériel. 

Machine guns. 


firms and citizens to express any interest 
which they may have in the purchase of 
any items of equipment in these plants. 
Such expressions of interest do not con- 
stitute a commitment to purchase. Ex- 
pressions of interest should be forwarded 
to the Chief Reparations Officer, Office 
of International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., and 
must be received by February 16, 1948, 
accompanied by justifying data as indi- 
cated in the general announcement 
headed “Reparations News,” published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issue Of 
May 3, 1947. 


ADDITIONAL GERMAN REPARATIONS PLANTS 
AVAILABLE FOR ALLOCATION 


On January 15, 1948, subsequent to the 
dissemination of the above list, the Office 
of International Trade issued a circular 
calling attention to the fact that the 
Inter-Allied Reparation Agency has an- 
nounced that general-purpose equipment 
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designed for peacetime production from 
35 additional German plants will be con- 
sidered for allocation. These are listed 


below. 
to plants in Group I must be received by 
the Chief Reparations Officer, Office of 


Serial 


le > 
pumber Plant name 


(Croup 
I) 


1099 | Union Gesellschaft fiir Metallindustrie 
Sils van der Loo. 

1246 | Geschossfabrik Bochumer Verein 

2030 | Welsert ~ 

2031 | Vise-Bosch Treis 
2077 | Dornier-Werke 


(Croup 
II) 


2019 | Aluminum Walzwerke 


Expressions of interest relating 


Hameln-Hannover 


Bochum, Westphalia 
Bleialf 


Langenargen 


W utoschingen 


International Trade, Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., by 
February 4, 1948; for Group II by Febru- 
ary 9, 1948. The general remarks above 
under “Inventories” and “Expressions of 
Interest” apply here also. 


Location Principal wartime products 


Engine components 


Ammunition 

Parts for V-1 and V-2 
Spark plugs and parts for engines 
Aeronautics 


Aluminum products, semi manu 
factured; sheets of aluminum and 
copper alloys 


Rickenbach-Lindau 


Berlin-Borsigwalds 


Unterreichen bach 


Berlin-Wedding 

kh losterreichenbach 
Onstmettingen 
Onstmettingen 


2025 | Giulini Gebriider Ludwigshafen 
2028 | Degussa--. ; Rheinfelden 
2029 | Kopperschmidt_. Blumberg 
2033  Dornier-Werke- 

2034 | Dornier-Werke-- - Wangen 
2052 | Blei und Silberhutte Braubach 
2054 | Durener Metallwerke Giulini Ludwigshafen 
2135 | Mauser-Werke 

22U2 | Armaturen Stefan _- Osthofen 
2204 | Balcke_- Frankenthal 
2205 | Beutler- Lahr 

2206 Becker & Co Vohrenbach 
2207 | Benzinger, Kar] 

2209 ~=Bischoff Muhringen 
2211 | Bode Panzer 

2213 | Braun, Bernhard 

2214 | Boss, Jacob 

2215 | Boss, Johannes 

2218 Burckle, Robert Freudenstadt 
2229 | Engler, Rudolf 

pomed 


cme 





Ertner 


Fahrion Eugen 

Fichter und Hackenjos 
Flohr, Karl 

Maier A. Viktoria Clock 


Solid Werke 
Wagner, Ernst 


Bad Krozingen 
Ludwigshafen 


Bitz-Ebingen 
Villingen 
Berlin-Borsigwald« 


Neuhausen bei Kirschzarten 


St.-Georgen 


Metzingen 


Aluminum by Bayer and Devill 
Pechiney process. 

Beryllium and beryllium salts. 

Aircraft; plexiglass 

Aircraft. 

Aircraft 

Lead, refined 

Aluminum 

Light arms 

Brass founding and finishing 

Pumps and foundry installations 

Mac hine ry, gene ral mechanic i] 

Drills 

Machines, lathes and boring 

Machines, screw taps and cal 
brating 

Safes 

Saws, alternating and circulating 

Machine Ss, Screw taps 


Pools 


Machines, woodworking 
Machines, planing 
Cranes; hoisting and lifting devices 


Machines, milling and shaping 
Clock and watch making. 
Cranes, lifting equipment 
Clock and watch making 


Drills and grinder 


2356 Montanwerke, Walter 
2362 Wittig 


Reutlingen 
Tubingen 
Schopfheim Pumps and compressor 
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sion of import licenses covering goods enter- 
ing Sweden under import quotas established 
under bilateral trade agreements now in 
effect. 

The announcement indicated that special 
consideration will also be given to cases in 
which full or part payment has been made 

[For item concerning goods removed from 
the free list on September 17, 1947, see For- 
EIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of October 4, 1947.| 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Modus Vivendi with 
Signed.—The United States Embassy in 
Caracas has reported that a commercial 
modus vivendi between Czechoslovakia and 
Venezuela was approved by an exchange of 
notes for their governments, dated November 
27, 1947, by the Czechoslovakian Minister to 
Venezuela and the Venezuelan Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The agreement provides for reciprocal 
most-favored-nation treatment in regard to 


Czechoslovakia 
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customs regulations and duties and exchange 
controls. It came into force on December 12 
and will remain in effect for 1 year, subject 
to renewal for additional like periods there- 
after. The agreement may be terminated by 
either signatory upon 3 months’ prior notice 

Tariff Classification on Rayon Yarns Modi- 
fied —The United States Embassy in Caracas 
has reported that separate tariff classifica- 
tions for rayon filament yarns and staple 
fiber yarns were established by resolution 443 
of: the Venezuelan Ministry of Finance, pub- 
lished and effective on November 26, 1947 
There was no change in the duty levied on 
these yarns, which remains at 4 bolivares 
(the bolivar is equivalent to approximately 
$0.30 U. S. currency) per gross kilogram 

The change in classification was effected 
by canceling the existing tariff classification 
137 (B) covering yarns of artificial silk, and 
substituting for it the following classifica- 
tions: 

137 (B) Continuous filament yarns (rayon 
filament); and 137 (C) yarns of short fiber 
(spun rayon). 

Import Duties Increased on Specified Flat 
Glass.—Import duties on plate glass and on 
ordinary flat glass weighing up to 20 kilo- 
grams per square meter were increased by 
resolution 456 of the Venezuelan Ministry of 
Finance, according to information received 
from the United States Embassy in Caracas 

The announcement of the increase was 
made in the Gaceta Oficial of December 4, 
1947, and became effective December 20, 1947 


The increased duties are designed ty give 
tariff protection to local industry. 

This resolution made the following changes 
in the Venezuelan tariff schedule: 


Duty in bolivares: 
per gross kilogram 
Item No. Classification New 
261 Ordinary flat glass, rec- 
tangular, with beveled 
or polished edges: 
(A) Weighing not .more 
than 20 kilograms 
per square meter 2.00 0. 69 
(B) Not specified 60 . 60 
264 Plate glass, rectangular: 
(A) Beveled, with polished 
edges or with per- 
forations 2.00 1. 00 
(B) Not specified 60 . 60 


Former 


' The bolivar is equivalent to approximately 
$0.30 U. S. currency. , 
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bing brushes in various sizes, all made of 
wood and vegetable fibers. 

6. China—National Development Corp., 
Ltd. (importer and exporter), 150 Hamilton 
House, Kiangse Road, Shanghai, offer to ex. 
port 200 to 300 tons each month of fluorspar. 
Analysis as follows: calcium fluoride (CaF), 
98.06 percent; calcium carbonate (CaCO,), 
0.84 percent; silica (SiO,), 0.28 percent; iron 
and aluminum oxides, 0.72 percent 

7. Czechoslovakia—F. Hasek, Export-Im- 
port (sole exporters of the factories, national 
corporations excepted), 19a, Ul. 28. fijna, 
Teplice—Sanov, offer to export $250,000 
worth annually of first-quality lead-crystal 
glass (heavy and even hand-cut). A few sets 
of photographs of glass articles are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. § 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

8. Denmark—American Export Agency 
(commission merchant), 4 Niels Brocks Gade, 
Copenhagen, wishes to export approximately 
$4,000 worth each month of first-quality ma- 
chine-knitted baby clothes in wool and cot- 
ton with hand embroidery Catalog is avail- 
able upon request from foreign firm 

9. England—Lady Beecham, Stratford-on- 
Avon, Warwickshire, wishes to sell antique 
furniture, French period furniture (museum 
pieces), two Adam mantelpteces, three pic- 
tures by Fragounard, and two pictures by 
Boucher. Collection valued at more than 
£150,000. 

10. England—Crowther, Ltd (manufac- 
turer and exporter), Britannia Works, Thur- 
maston, Leics., wish to export textile and ca- 
ble machine 

11. England—John James Hawley (Spe- 
ciality Works), Ltd., (manufacturer), Lich- 
field Road, Walsall, Staffs., offer to export 
waterproof goods such as cart and wagon 
sheets, camping tents and equipment, bags, 
and coal and coke sacks. 

12. England—Sportapools, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer), 30 Floral Street, London, W. C. 2., 
desires to export rainwear and bags (evening, 
day, travel) 

13. Netherlands—Ant. C. van der Niet, “The 
Lighthouse”’ Bulb Supply (grower, exporter, 
and importer), 49 Duinweg, Noordwijk-aan- 
Zee, wish to export unlimited quantities of 
A-l-quality flower bulbs (hyacinths, tulips, 
daffodils, crocuses); begonias, glorinias, and 
other varieties. Independent quality inspec- 
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tion by Netherland Phytopathological Service 
at places of cultivation and shipping. Cost 
for account of shipper. Delivery date: 
Flower bulbs, August/September 1948; be- 
gonias and gloxinias, November 1948. Firm 
desires to sell to seed stores, landscape gar- 
deners, and architects, and to department 
stores in all parts of the United States. 

14. Netherlands—Henri W. Sarnecki (man- 
ufacturer), 27 L. Verschuierstraat, Rotter- 
dam, wishes to export fiy-swatters made of 
wire netting with galvanized and muffled 
nandles. Firm is in a position to export ap- 
proximately 1,000,000 swatters annually. A 
few copies of illustrated leaflet are available 
on a loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

15. Norway—Freia Chocolade Fabrik A/S 
(manufacturer), 28 Verksgaten, Oslo, wish to 
export fine-quality sweetened cooking choco- 
late bars (444 ounces each); and various 
types of chocolate candy bars (114 ounces 
each). Firm has 40 to 50 tons of chocolate 
available for immediate shipment, and simi- 
lar amount available each month. Price 
list available upon request, and a few copies 
of sample wrappers obtainable on loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Division, Of- 
fice of International Trade, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

16. Norway—Stavanger Sport- & Laervare- 
fabrikk A/S (manufacturer), Hillevaag, Sta- 
vanger, desires to export and seeKs agency 
in the United States for good quality Nor- 
wegian type ruck sacks for men, women, and 
children. Firm states it can ship about 200 
ruck sacks each month Also, 6,000 pairs 
available for immediate shipment of good- 
quality Norwegian type ski fastenings, ad- 
justable to fit small, medium, and large 
boots. Price list available upon request, and 
a few copies of illustrated catalog are obtain- 
able on loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C 

17. Norway—Testit A/S (export merchant), 
Storgaten 10-a, Oslo, wishes to export and 
seeks agents in the Eastern and Mid-Western 
States for plastic-coated paper produced in 
two qualities: (1) For kitchen tables and 
restaurant use, reported to replace oil cloth, 
and from which all soiled spots, including 
ink stains, can be removed with soap and 
a damp cloth (2) For shelves (kitchen, 
pantry), may be wiped with damp cloth and 
soap but is not ink resistant. Complete 
information, price list, and samples of 
plastic-coated paper are available upon re- 
quest from Commercial Intelligence Division, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C 

18. Panama—Camilo B. Porras (export 
merchant, retailer of jewelry store, operates 
cattle ranch), 163 Avenida Central, or Box 
870, Panama, has available for export 1,500 
raw, salted, cattle hides each month. Hides 
are of grade-A quality, weighing 55 pounds 
each. Mr. Porras states he will forward sam- 
ples upon request 


Export Agency Opportunities 


19. England—Medo-Chemicals, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, importer, exporter), 
178 Pentonville Road, London, N. 1, seeks 
agency representation for pharmaceutical 
preparations 

20. Italy—Ing. A. M. Capello (sales agent), 
Rivoira-Boves, Cuneo, seeks representation 
for silicones—Organic compounds of a sili- 
con base, from which all the essential com- 
ponents of the latest electrical insulating 
varnishes are made and which are largely 
used in the electrical industry for the wind- 
ing and dielectric covering of electrical and 
magnetic windings, as well as in the manu- 
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facture of all those lubricants which have a 
high fusion and flow point, and low freez- 
ing point. 

21. Norway—Anders Backer-Gréndahl (im- 
porter and wholesaler), 10 “vre Slottsgate, 
Oslo, desires agency representation for wire 
recorders for phonograph and dictaphone 
use. 

22. Union of South Africa—Gold City Sup- 
ply Co. (manufacturers’ agent), Knap Build- 
ing, Watt Street, Industria, Johannesburg, 
or P. O. Box 8433, Johannesburg, seeks agency 
representation for calendars and remem- 
brance advertisements. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following 
trade lists of which mimeographed copies 
may be obtained by American firms from 
this Division and from Department of 
Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 


Aircraft and Aeronautical Supplies and 
Equipment Importers and Dealers—Para- 
guay. 

Alcoholic-Beverage 
key. 

Apiary and Honey Exporters—Brazil. 

Automotive-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—-Hong Kong. 

Bag and Bagging Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Czechoslovakia. 

Bag and Bagging Importers and Dealers— 
Hong Kong. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Canary Islands. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Guatemala 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Hondures. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
India 

Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Palestine. 

Ceramic Manufacturers—Panama. 

Chemical Importers and Dealers—Spain. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers, and 
Dealers—France. 

Cooperage, Crate and Shook Importers, 
Dealers, and Exporters—Trinidad 

Department Stores—India 

Fire-Fighting-Equipment 
Dealers——Uruguay. 


Manufacturers—Tur- 


Importers, and 


Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 
Brokers—E]l Salvador. 

Freight Importers and Customhouse 
Brokers—Nicaragua 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Ba- 
hamas. 

Glass and Glassware Importers and 
Dealers—India 


Glove Manufacturers—Turkey. 

Hair and Bristle Importers, Dealers, and 
Exporters—Switzerland. 

Hospitals—Canada. 

Hospitals—Greece 

Instruments, Professional and Scientific 
Importers and Dealers—Bermuda. 

Lumber Importers, Agents, and Exporters— 
Canada 

Lumber Producers and 
public of the Philippines. 

Motion-Picture Theaters—Argentina. 

Musical-Instrument Importers and Deal- 
ers—Morocco. 

Naval Store Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—tTrinidad 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 

Petroleum Industry—Honduras. 

Plastic-Material Manufacturers, Molders, 


Exporters—Re- 


Greece. 


Laminators, and Fabricators of Plastic 
Products—Switzerland. 
Provision Importers and Dealers—Belgium. 


Radio and 
and Dealers 


Radio-Equipment 
Morocco, 


Importers 


Radio and Radio-Equipment Importers and 
Dealers—Palestine. 

Sewing-Machine (New and Rebuilt) Im- 
porters and Dealers—Brazil. 

Tanneries—Honduras. 

Textile Industry—Czechoslovakia 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Mexico. 

Veterinarians—Brazil. 
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Nearly 200 manufacturers have rented 
space in the Center, which will have dis- 
play facilities for about 350 exhibitors. 
The Center is termed a “Shop Window 
for Engineering” and is intended to serve 
not only manufacturers of Scotland but 
of all Great Britain. The exhibits will 
be restricted to materials, apparatus, and 
other equipment used in connection with 
engineering in its widest application and 
to finished production in the same field. 

Exhibits will be changed from time to 
time and will comprise appliances, ma- 
chinery, models of heavy machinery, 
tools, and the like from all over the 
world. But preference will be given to 
manufacturers and producers within the 
British Empire. It is stated that first- 
class American firms whose products fall 
within the range of the Exhibition may 
rent space at the Center. 

The main purpose of the Exhibition is 
to assist in the export of British engi- 
neering products. : 

The Center will contain a technical 
staff whose duty it will be to furnish 
technical and factual information to 
inquirers. 

Exhibitors must lease space for not 
less than 2 years. The basic charge for 
space is about $9 per square foot, per 
year. Interested American firms should 
apply to the Engineering Center, 351 
Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, C. 3, Scot- 
land. 


Czechoslovak Participation 
in Foreign Fairs 


Czechoslovakia will most probably par- 
ticipate officially at the following inter- 
national trade fairs held in 1948: Lyon 
and Paris, France; Utrecht, Netherlands; 
Milan, Italy; and Brussels, Belgium. At 
a conference called by the Ministry of 
Foreign Trade, it has been agreed that, 
in the future, official and semiofficial 
participation at fairs must be in accord 
with the 1948 export program. Only such 
merchandise will be exhibited as prom- 
ises to eventuate in substantial business. 
To this end, an Advisory Committee has 
been set up which will work out a plan 
for Czechoslovak exhibitions at interna- 
tional trade fairs. 











Just Off the Press— 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1947 


The 68th annual edition of the Statistical Abstract, the official yearbook of facts and figures relating to 
the United States, is now available for distribution. This volume includes the more important summary 
statistics on the industrial, social, political, and economic organization of the Nation. It was prepared by 
the Bureau of the Census. 


The use of the book for ready reference is aided by the inclusion of a 38-page alphabetical subject index, 
a 33-page bibliography of sources of statistical data, and a listing of tables by source. The book is widely 
used by businessmen, administrators, librarians, writers, teachers, students, and others. Although most of 
the figures shown are for the United States as a whole, about one-fourth of the 1.059 tables in the 1947 
edition include figures for the individual States. 


The titles of the 32 sections of the 1947 edition are: 


1. Area and Population 18. Power 
2. Vital Statistics (including health and medical 19. Public Roads and Motor Vehicles 
care) 


20. Transportation, Air and Land—Steam and 


3. Crime and Criminals Electric Railways, Express Companies, 
4. Immigration, Emigration, and Naturalization Motorbusses, and Civil Aeronautics 

5. Education 21. Waterways. Water Traffic, and Shipping 

6. Climate 22. Irrigation and Drainage 

7. Public Lands 23. Agriculture—-General Statistics 

8. Labor Force. Employment, and Pay Rolls 24. Agriculture Production and Related Subjects 
9. Military Services and Veterans’ Affairs oc Went well Saneat Pisdiects 


10. Social Security and Related Programs ‘ ” ;, 

, 26. Fisheries 
11. Income and Expenditures 
12. Prices 


13. Elections 


27. Mining and Mineral Products 
28. Construction and Housing 


: ; - 29. Manufactures 
14. National Government Finances 
nies ; z 30. Foreign Commerce of the United States 
15. State and Local Government Finances and 


Employment 31. Commerce of Territories and Possessions 


16. Banking and Finance 32. Distribution and Services 


- : — ibliography of Sources of Statistic: 
17. Communication Systems (including postal Bibliography of Statistical Data 


service Index 


Buckram Bound « 1.051 pages » Price $2.75 


Order copies from any of the U. S. Department of Commerce Field Offices 
or 


Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


Make Checks and Money Orders payable to Treasurer of the United States 
































